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CHRONICLE. as well talk of the judgment of the Carlton Club as 
“of the judgment of the House of Lords.” (** Oh, 

In Parliament. HE House of Lords met, as arranged, | “ man! but that’s silly,” as a distinguished Scotsman 

eng yesterday week, when the second | of another generation remarked.) Mr. ACLAND referred 


reading of the Parish Councils Bill was definitely fixed 
for last Thursday, and the consideration of the Com- 
mons’ Amendments to the Lords’ Amendments on the 
Employers’ Liability Bill for next Monday. 

The debate on the second reading of the Parish 
Councils Bill, on Thursday, was, like all things lead- 
ing up to pre-arranged conclusions, a little devoid of 

pitation, but worthy of the subject. On the Oppo- 
sition side, the leaders used their enormous superiority 
in debating power mercifully, but so as to show the 
lines that amendment would take, and the heroism 
of the counter-appearance of Lord Ripon, Lord 
MOoNKSWELL, and Lord SPENCER would extort favourable 
treatment if their performances had been worse than 
they actually were. 


Politics out of A letter from the Duke of ARGYLL was 

Parliament. published on Monday, exposing those Glad- 
stonian misrepresentations about the Scotch Fisheries 
Bill and the House of Lords to which we have more 
than once drawn attention here. 

On Monday, also, Mr. BaLrour delivered, at Man- 
chester, the first of a series of addresses to his consti- 
tuents. After doing justice to the behaviour of the Lords 
in reference to the Home Rule Bill, he spoke chiefly, 
though not wholly, on the subject of national defence. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN spoke at Birmingham, attending, 
as was meet, chiefly to questions of labour and 
trade. It is sad to think of the state of mind of the 
new political economists as they read Mr. CHAMBER- 
Lain. “The provision of work by municipalities 
“would disorganize trade without any advantage.” 
The decline of external business was, “at least partly, 
“« due to the fact that other countries worked longer 
“hours at less wages,” and so forth, Why, good 
Heavens! a man like this is capable of saying that two 
and two make four! 

Mr. Barour continued what this age is pleased to 
call a campaign at Manchester on Tuesday, and de- 
voted himself in his principal speech to the Employers’ 
Liability Bill, whereon he had no difficulty in disposing 
of some rather persistent interruption. Mr. Bryce 
spoke at Aberdeen on the other side, and Mr. ACLAND 
at Rotherham. Mr. Bryce observed that “ you might 


with sorrow, not anger, to the “attacks” made on him, 
and wrapped himself up in a prim garment of carefully 
whitened self-satisfaction at his innocence, But he un- 
fortunately omitted to take notice of the exact charge 
brought against him. It is that to damage the volun- 
tary schools he avails himself of the mean trick of 
playing the bottomless, unresisting, and immediately 
available purse of the ratepayer against the necessarily 
clumsy, precarious, and slowly yielding resources of 
subscription, A deputation had submitted to Lord 
Ripon a proposal to subsidize for National Defence pur- 
poses the new Canadian-Australian Steamship Line. 

Mr. BaLrour went on with his series of meetings at 
Manchester, on Wednesday, but spent the time chiefly 
in answering questions, after a short exordium devoted 
to that most uncomfortably situated entity, the Home 
Rule Bill, which those very persons who assert that it 
is alive carefully prevent from showing the least sign 
of life. Meanwhile, Sir Wr_L1am Harcourt was at the 
very same time making himself the exponent, at 
Derby, of this singular attitude, as well as of a very 
great deal of abuse of the House of Lords—not quite 
such “ Cauld kail in Aberdeen” as Mr. Bryce’s, but 
not much better food when tasted or tested. For it 
seems that, while warm supporters of the House of Lords 
do not claim for it any further right than that of re- 
ferring a measure to the country, Sir WILLI4M accords it 
the absolute privilege of stopping it, at least for the 
term of an entire Parliament. There is PLANTAGENET 
leaven in Sir WiLL14M still, we fear. He declined, of 
course, to say anything about the Budget, but suc- 
ceeded in conveying an impression that, as some cool- 
headed Unionists have suspected, the Government will 
use the Navy scare as a packhorse, obligingly lent by 
their opponents, to carry off the rest of the deficit which 
would in any case have awaited them. Mr. CHAPLIN, 
Sir Jonn Gorst, and others also spoke on the same 
day, at different places. 

Mr. Batrour rested from his labours on Thursday, 
but Sir Wittram Harcourt was miscellaneous and 
inoffensive at Derby. The Speaker had nominated 
as Chairman of the Mines Conciliation Board Lord 
Sanp, who had accepted, The appointment is a good . 
one. 
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Irelana, 4 large Unionist meeting was held in the 
North of Ireland, at Portadown, on Wednes- 
day. In the South, the disturbances which have for 
some time been going on at Cork, owing to the mob- 
bing of certain ‘ Protestant ” missioners, had attracted 
uneasy notice from Mr. Davitt and other Nationalists. 
And, indeed, though the conduct of the missioners 
excites no very fervent admiration in us, the conduct 
of their persecutors is an excellent magic-lantern slide 
to illustrate Home Rule. 


mand Satisfactory despatches were received from 
Colonial Affairs. Colonel ELLIS this day week respecting his 
operations against the Sofas after the brush with the 
French. It is odd, by-the-bye, that all this while the 
French Foreign Office has received no news of that 
matter. Captain PONTHIER, a well-known Belgian 
officer, had been killed in the Free State. Evidence 
most damaging to the Peasites had been given before 
the Opium Commission, one amiable fanatic, who de- 
clared his “objection on moral grounds,” admitting 
with charming frankness that “the abolition was im- 
“* practicable, that the use did not cause the slightest 
“harm, and that the condition of opium-eaters had 
been greatly exaggerated.” Since this a statement by 
the home fanatics has been circulated in England 
“wishing it,” with almost unbelievable naiveté, “ to 
“ be understood that the appointment of the Opium 
*‘ Commission was not desired by them.” We never 
had much doubt of that; we have certainly none now. 
They wanted execution, not trial. 


On Monday morning there was a good deal of Indian 
news. Lord ELGiIn had been welcomed at Bombay, 
and Lord LanspowNE was being speeded with almost 
unanimous regret at Calcutta—almost, for there were 
notes of discord on the “native” side, which have, 
perhaps, attracted too much attention. They show 
the mischief of the representative system in such a 
country. If even here it gives us CoNYBEARES and 
Mortons, what must it do there? The financial 
imbroglio was getting worse and worse, and Lord 
LANSDOWNE (unless he thinks it ignoble) might imitate 
Queen CuristIna of Sweden by thanking Heaven that 
when he sets foot on the steamer the Rupee difficulty 
cannot take passage with him. The telegraph told a 
flattering tale about Matabeleland ; but we are glad to 
learn from fuller reports of Mr. Ruopes’s speech at 
Bulawayo that the earlier summaries did him injustice. 
He did, it seems, specify the “ diversion of large forces ” 
(since estimated by Sir Henry Loca at a full half of 
the Matabele army) effected by the Bechuanaiand 
Police. There were pleasing difficulties in Servia, 
where King Miran had come to his son’s advice, 
and where it was said that the Servians were tired of 
Constitutions, Parliaments, Administrations, and all the 
tremblement of modernity, and wanted a nice quiet 
military Government. In fact, they were like Mr. 
CARLYLE in that, we believe, only traditionally reported 
moment of blasphemy when he observed that he 
“didn’t care a for leeberty or a for the 
“ Breetish Constitution.” An enthusiastic Spaniard 
had been planning batteries for blowing Gibraltar to 
smithereens; the German EMPEROR was said to have 
administered a snub to the Conservatives by inform- 
ing them that “he would not be influenced in his 
“choice of advisers”; banks were still breaking, or 
being run upon, in Italy ; and in America the proposed 
loan had been covered, as was expected, twice over in 
offers already. It was reported that the difficulties 
between Spain and Morocco would be settled on 
terms the moderation of which is creditable to the 
Spaniards. 

Tn India Lord Lanspowne and Lord Etain had 
still been talking, the former with rare good sense and 
taste, in reference to the address from the Calcutta 


municipality, whereon a small minority of mild Hindoos- 
had disgraced themselves. Financial matters were in 
utter disorganization; and nobody quite knew what 
was going to happen next in consequence of the half- 
hearted tampering of the present Government with 
the currency. The stories about the petulant folly of 
the KHEDIVE in reference to the Anglo-Egyptian army 
grew uglier; and it was said that General KITCHENER 
had actually tendered his resignation. In France 
M. DE Moy, as a “ Rallied Clerical” (a mild chuckle 
arises when it is noted that the Vatican revenue has 
seriously fallen off owing to the disgust of French 
Royalists at Leo XIIL.’s attempt to serve Gop and 
Mammon), had beaten a Republican in Britanny. 
M. CHALLEMEL-Lacour had been speaking as President 
of the Senate, and in the Chamber there had been a 
Madagascar debate, in which M. Casimir-PERIER had 
won some credit by a speech exceedingly ambiguous in 
detail, but declaring the intention of his Government 
to maintain the situation and rights of France. The 
Servian business was still rather puzzling. “Thirty 
“per cent. of the inhabitants of Athens” (this is 
at least as different a thing from Athenians as “ Kentish 
“men” from “Men of Kent”) were down with 
influenza. The proposed new taxes in the United 
States were stated as a two per cent. income-tax (five- 
pence in the pound) above Sool. a year and a dollar a 
gallon on spirits. 

Another, and a still better, speech of Lord Lans- 
DOWNE’S was reported on Wednesday morning. It had 
been delivered at the dinner given to him by the 
“commercial community of Calcutta,” and reviewed 
his entire term of office in an excellent spirit, laying 
particular stress on the dangerous tendency to transfer 
authority from the Government of India to the British 
Parliament. It was asserted that the KHEDIVE was to 
atone for his recent most mischievous petulance by a 
proclamation in the other sense, and the removal of 
the understrapper who is supposed to have prompted 
him. Servian affairs were still chaotic. Compliments 
and, what is better, hampers of old wine had passed 
from the German EMPEROR to Prince Bismarck. The 
meeting of the Italian Chambers had been postponed, 
and an increase of the note circulation authorized. 
There was a split among the United States Democrats 
as to the Tariff Bill and the new loan. The insurgents 
were gaining ground at Rio, but, unluckily, so also 
was Yellow Jack. 

It was said on Thursday morning that the KHEDIVE 
was hardening his heart against Lord CRoMER’s 
counsel, so that he would seem to be enamoured of 
the prospect of a palace at Constantinople. The 
Servian crisis had ended by the appointment of a sort 
of coalition or conciliation Ministry, with a certain M. 
SritcH at its head, and as his colleagues divers per- 
sons said to be very respectable, but not much 
known out of Servia or the countries with which 
Servia has close relations. M. Smumtco had made a 
very beautiful little speech about patriotism, amnesty, 
respect for the Constitution, and so forth. Further 
overtures of reconciliation had passed between the 
German Emperor and the greatest of his subjects ; 
and it was said that the Prince, on coming to Berlin, 
was to occupy apartments in the Royal palace. The 
Marquis pi Rupin1 had denied—but in a somewhat 
tardy and roundabout fashion—the allegations that 
“the Triple bond he broke,” or tried to break. In 
France Mme. Saran BERNHARDT had appeared in a. 
new romantic-Buddhist drama by that extremely 
versatile man of talent, M. ARMAND SILVESTRE. 

News came yesterday that Lord Cromer’s rebuke to 
the Knepive had taken the form of an “ ultimatum,” 
and some details were given of the proposed settle- 
ment of Matabeleland. . An Anarchist had shot the 
Prefect of Barcelona, but not dangerously. The 
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French were much pleased at having entered Tim- 
buctoo, and M. CHALLEMEL-LacouR at his reception 
into the Academy had devoted the usual eulogy to M. 
RENAN, who made room for him. 

The “ moderation” of the Spaniards turned out to 
be very unlike that of Lord Cuive, for they claimed 
nearly a million and a quarter from the Sultan of 
Morocco for an incident which he certainly could not 
prevent, and which they did not give him the chance 
of punishing. 


Trevelyan, the an /Esopic Fable, but it is not, though it is 


—= = very Gay. An indignant writer in the Daily 
News, referring to some remarks of ours last 


week, observes with a fine Mrs. PRoupiz- 
ish toss, “‘ Has probably literature enough,’ indeed ! 
“* Surely, even the Saturday Review chronicler might be 
“ expected to bear with Sir GEoRGE’s political opinions 
“* without insinuating that the Secretary for SCOTLAND 
“‘and biographer of MacauLay and CHarLes Fox is 
** not only an impious but an illiterate person!” Now 
we may point out that it is the Daily News which 
calls Sir Grorce illiterate. We said he “ probably still 
“‘ has literature enough to identify a certain passage.” 
But apparently the Daily News has not, as we confess 
we did partly proticipate. For it evidently thinks 
that the allusion to the “ City of Gop” has something 
to do with the Scriptures, or at least, let us say, with 
St. AucusTInE. Sir GEORGE probably still knows, 
though his champion does not, that the phrase we 
used, substituting “Glasgow” for CecRops,” comes 
from the works of one Marcus AvurReELIvus (Book iv., 
chapter 23, lines 10 and 11 in the TEUBNER edition), 
and that the “ City of Gop ” is figurative only. 


The Law The injunction sought by Mr. Monson in 
Courts. the TussaUD cases was granted yesterday 
week (appeal being allowed), on the general ground 
that, though the figure was not placed in the actual 
Chamber of Horrors, it was pretty distinctly associated 
therewith, and thereby conveyed a sinister imputation. 


Great excitement was caused on Monday night and 
Tuesday morning by the news that the great JaBEz 
Ba.rour had been arrested in Argentina, and was not 
unlikely to make his appearance at last in that Eng- 
land where he is so very much wanted by many confi- 
dential (or at least confiding) friends. It was not said 
whether Lord OXENBRIDGE would offer bail. The 
Irish Judges in the Court of Queen’s Bench on 
Monday very properly refused a certiorari against the 
order returning for trial Mr. BLakeNeEy, the DE FREYNE 
estate-agent, for setting on fire a dwelling-house in 
which was a child of tender years. (ne may suspect 
dor even know) the merits of the particular case very 
well indeed; but the reputation of the Irish Bench 
would have suffered if the engine of certiorari had 
been used in this case. An extremely important 
judgment was also given on appeal in the English 
Queen’s Bench Division against the decision of the 
arbitrator in the attempt of the London County 
Council to buy up tramways without even consider- 
ing their earnings. A curious picture case as to 
a false CONSTABLE was decided rather against the 
principle caveat emptor; and a more curious one of 
<ontempt of the Divorce Court in the sense that, 
within limits, injured innocence may, assert itself. 
The Anarchist window-smasher GOVELLE was sen- 
tenced to six months’ hard labour, and Miss Jessie 
Bonp and others gave testimony in favour of the 
HakNeEss system of treatment. The very grave libel 


suit against the British Museum Trustees also came up | 
would interfere there as elsewhere, and if not, they 


on a motion for interrogatories, which were allowed on 
appeal. The Monson v. TussauD appeal was also argued 
on this day. The arguments in this affair were con- 
cluded on Wednesday, but judgment was reserved. 


_ at the nominally highest prices. 


The London On Tuesday the London County Council 

County considered the recommendation to devote 

nearly sixty thousand pounds to technical 

education, decided that the matter with which it 

supplies its members must not be published, and 

adopted as a substantive motion Mr. Harrison's 
amendment on the rating of Land-values. 


The Ram, Mr. Larrp Ciowes read a paper on Rams 

at the United Service Institution last 
Friday week, which contained a really interesting and 
useful analysis of the recorded recent instances of 
ramming. The lecturer drew from his figures conclu- 
sions not favourable to the ram as an arm. 


A letter was printed this day week from 
Waseem, vindicating the Patriotic 
Fund Commissioners from certain charges, or rather 
grumbles, against them in the matter of the Victoria 
Relief Fund.——The Navy scare dispute produced, at 
the end of last week and the beginning of this, more 
than the usual amount of writing, some persons be- 
stowing very unnecessary attention upon a tolerably 
well-known person of the name of TaLLack, who appears 
to hold that Gop made England, but t hat the Devil made 
France and Russia. It was not difficult to point out 
that, from the most religious point of view, this view is 
rather irreligious. But HaMLet, when he summed up 
PoLonivs, surely dispensed all future time from de- 
scribing Mr. TaLack and his kind in detail. 


The University For more than a fortnight both University 

Boat Race. (Clubs have been trying boats ; but nothing 
like a final crew has been hit upon by either. It was 
said early in the present week that there was a dispute 
about the date of the race, one University wishing for 
the unprecedented, and altogether inconvenient, fixture 
of Wednesday in Holy Week; the other stickling for 
the usual, and altogether preferable, previous Saturday. 
But there was a strange discrepancy as to which did 
which. However, this matters little, on the principle 
of “ All’s well that ends well”; for Saturday, the 17th 
of March, was ultimately fixed upon. 


The Miners’ The Miners’ Federation finished its meet- 
Federation. ing, at Leicester, last week, after discurs- 
ing, besides things then noted here, the nationalizs- 
tion of mines and the rigid inspection, if not total 
prohibition, of accumulations of coal on the pit-bank. 
It was naturally and pleasantly suggested that even 
this “striking made easy” will not be effectual unless 
means be taken to prevent the wicked private con- 
sumer from furnishing bimself with more than, say, # 
fortnight’s consumption. Some fiends in human form 
have been known to ourselves to provide in the summer 
for the whole year—a thing “ fearfu’, shamefu’, soul- 
“ destroying,” tothink of. We have no doubt that Mr. 
ACLAND, if he were Home Secretary, would gladly 
appoint, say, ten thousand inspectors (to be paid out 
of extra Income-tax) to prevent this crime. Before 
the meeting ended, by the way, the coal merchants 
were making hay of Mr. Pickarp’s ingenious figures 
about their profits. The coal merchant has, no doubt, 
as keen an eye to his own advantage as the miner, 
though he has it in his favour that he does not 
enforce his greed with brutal violence, or forcibly pre- 
vent the use and enjoyment of others’ property. And 
he might have some difficulty in defending the high 
price of coal since the strike. But during that strike 
the fact, we believe, is that the coal merchants had 
little coal to supply, and that still less changed hands 
As for Mr. PICKaRD’s 
kind suggestion of co-operation, if the Coal Co-opera- 
tive Companies had their own pits, Mr. Pickarp’s lambs 


would be in the same difficulty with the dealers, We 
understand that some at least of the actual societies 
for the purpose frankly informed their shareholders 
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and customers during the strike that they could not 


supply them. 
Labour, “ Conference on Conciliation was held this 
* day week in the Durham Miners’ Hall, 
under the presidency and at the instance of the Bishop 
of the diocese. Dr. Westcott himself, Mr. Burt, 
Mr. Witson, M.P. (not HaveLock), Mr. Davin Date, 
and others, shed soothing sweetness and lambent light 
on the excellence of Trade-Unions, the ease and cer- 
tainty with which masters and men could be got to 
agree, and so forth. It was very idyllic; but the 
stubborn memory would recall a certain Durham coal 
strike which happened not so very long before the 
great Midland one of last year. And the audacious 
hand turning a page of the 7imes came upon an in- 
teresting case which showed how, no longer ago than 
December 20, at Burradon Colliery, near Newcastle, 
certain valiant miners did beat, pelt with mud, and 
drive home with yellings a fellow who had the impu- 
dence to work a little longer than they chose to do. 


— The names of the twelve fortunate (and no 
aneous. 

doubt extremely deserving) persons whom 
Mr. AcLAND has just established as additional in- 
spectors of something or other at the national expense 
were published on Monday morning. Mr. StTanLey 
had on Saturday delivered a lecture on “ The Opening 
“ of Africa.” 

On Tuesday the Almoners of Christ’s Hospital ap- 
pealed to the City Commission of Sewers from the 
peremptory order to close that ancient and famous in- 
stitution, or spend an impossible sum of money on 
drainage fads. Sir FREDERIC LEIGHTON at the Fish- 
mongers’ extolled the Academy as a nursing mother of 
Young Art. 

The London School Board passed, on Thursday, the 
much-debated provision as to religious teaching, which 
has struck dismay into the Secularists. 

The vacant deaneries have been filled up by the 
appointment of Mr. WickHaM to that of Lincoln and of 
Mr. C. W. Stupss to Ely. Sr. AupDREY is more to be 
congratulated than St. HuGa. 


Some more dull dirt from Scandinavia was 

eaeame dumped on the British stage last Saturday 

night in the shape of Byérnson’s play, A Gauntlet, 

in which a nasty-minded and priggish young person 

confers a blessing in very transparent disguise on her 

suitor by refusing him in consequence of somebody 
having told her tales of his bachelor fredaines. 


Some interest, even for those not personall 

a acquainted with her, attached to the death 
of the late Dowager Viscountess SipmourH. Lady 
SIDMOUTH was nearly a hundred years old, had married 
the eldest son of the famous “ Doctor ”—the ADDINGTON 
to whom Pit was as London is to Paddington— 
seventy-three years ago, and was one of the last repre- 
sentatives in her class of that eighteenth century 
which seems to some of us severed from present-day 
England by almost a wider gulf of thought and sen- 
timent than Elizabethan or even Plantagenet times. 
Canon Rowse. had been for many years—espe- 
cially from 1860 to 1880—a popular and meritorious 
preacher.—Very great regret should be felt by all 
Englishmen at the loss of Sir GERALD PorTAL, who 
died in the very middle of a brilliant career on Thurs- 
day, of typhoid following on African fever, and thus 
as much in his country’s service as if he had fallen on 
the field of battle. Sir GrRaLp first won public notice 
by his excellent dis-barge of a mission dangerous, dis- 
agreeable, ard even to a c:rtain extent humiliating, in 
Abyssinia, and his capital performance of a pleasauter 
task in Ugenda is still ‘resh in the least tenacious 
memory. 


THE KHEDIVE’S OUTBREAK. 


oe good-natured and charitable persons who 

hoped that the youthful KHEDIVE would learn 
the lesson of his tussle with Lord CroMER this time 
twelvemonth have been sadly disappointed. It is even 
at the time we write not exactly certain what pre- 
cise form ApBsBas Pasha’s “ expressions of dissatisfae- 
“ tion” with the Anglo-Egyptian force on the frontier 
may have taken. But the fact seems certain ; the ex- 
pressions are said to have been used in such a way that 
the native troops, whatever their own feelings, could 
but take the blame as put on their English officers ; and 
General KITCHENER, the Sirdar, is said to have been 
nettled into offering his resignation—a proceeding more 
generous than wise. Further, it was said in the middle 
of the week that Lord CromER thought the matter 
important enough to necessitate the public eating by 
the KHEDIVE of a leek in the shape of a proclamation 
contradicting himself, and that the instrument of the 
Anti-English party, who was supposed to have acted as 
his instigator, was to be dismissed. 

Now, there isno doubt that this is rather a nuisance. 
The opinion of Aspas Pasha on the soldierly qualities 
and defensive value of a force which has been pulled by 
its English leaders through ten years’ watching and a 
score of hard fights with some of the most dangerous 
antagonists in the world from the state of a worthless 
mob to the state of a real army is, of course, utterly 
valueless. Or, to be extremely polite and rigidly just, 
let us recall that word, and say that it has exactly the 
same value as that of an English sixth-form boy who 
has had a little practice in his school Volunteer corps. 
And it is not necessary, though we observe it has 
been done, to quote on the other side the opinion of 
Mvuxkatar Pasha, the best general in the Turkish army, 
and certainly no lover of ‘‘ England in Egypt.” The 
absurdity of the KHEDIVE’s expressing any opinion on 
the matter, and the actual records of the Egyptian 
frontier defence since Nubia was (as we hold very unfor- 
tunately) abandoned, speak for themselves. But still 
the KHEDIVvE, though only a petulant and ill-conditioned 
boy, is the KHepIve, and has a technical right to talk 
nonsense without actual castigation or requests toti- 
dem verbis that he will mind his own business. There 
are very large numbers of designing persons, both 
within and without the palace, both within and without 
Egypt, who are only too ready to make capital out of 
his malcontent and malapert ways. And the mischief 
is by no means repaired even when some sort of recan- 
tation or redress is extracted from him. For the 
Abbasites only go about exclaiming at the brutality 
of Great Britain, which forces virtuous truth-telling 
Khedives, when they speak their mind about her in- 
capable officers, at once to sacrifice their dignity and 
go against their conscience. 

It is, as has been said, a nuisance; but it is to be 
feared that it is an unavoidable one. It is not con- 
venient to us to treat the KHEDIVE as France has 
treated the Bey of Tunis, and as she is trying to treat 
the Queen of MapaGascaR ; and he is very well aware 
of it. Also, we confess that after this second out- 
break the hope, which might at the time of the first 
have been not quite rashly entertained, of working on the 
KuHEDIVE's sense of reason must be given up. It would 
seem that he has got into his boyish head the idea that, 
if he makes himself sufficiently naughty, the English 
will go. As has been pointed out before, this is a most 
unlucky calculation. If he were to be “ very good,” 
as the other children say, for a considerable time ; 
if he were to let the reforms we have introduced have 
perfectly unimpeded working, and present to the world 
the spectacle of an Egypt increasing every day in 
wealth and wisdom and worldly well-doing of all sorts, 
no doubt a strong argument would be put into the 
hands of the advocates of evacuation, “See what a 
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“wise young KHEDIVE!” they would cry; “see what 
“a model State! When are you ever going to carry 
“ eut your promises, conditional as they were, if not 
“ now, when the condition is so well fulfilled?” And 
the argument, if not an irresistible, would be an ex- 
ceedingly plausible, one. But, with a fractious baby 
at the nominal head of affairs; with the army in the 
direct command of a young person who, ignoring all 
that it has done, finds fault with it because (if 
there is any because at all) it wears its buttons 
on the other side from that to which his Austrian 
teachers accustomed him; with a ruler subject to 
every influence of harem and cabal intrigue, what 
could or would become of Egypt? We should have 
the Dervishes over the frontier, the expenditure above 
the revenue, the Courts a mass of violence and cor- 
ruption, and the services one heap of jobbery, just as 
in the brave old days of IsmMaiL. This should be a 
sufficient argument for Englishmen. But what Appas 
Pasha apparently does not see is that, if he behaves 
in this way, he will have against him, not merely 
England, but a vast and powerful body of Continental 
opinion which holds Egyptian stock. With a PHaETHON 
of his kind on the box, even the French investor would 
sigh for the old days of the steady British coachman. 
And, this being so, it may be feared that he will have 
very few sympathisers anywhere if things should come 
to such a pass that the boot of resignation is on quite 
a different leg from that of the English Sirdar. 


HOUSE AMBULANCE CLASSES. 


W* have ambulance classes at which ladies are 
taught useful things. How not to hang a 
drowned man up by the heels, how not to roll him on 
barrels ; how to treat a burn, a cut, a mad dog, a run- 
away horse (we think)—these items of information are 
imparted to the fair, and are probably useful. But we 
need ambulance classes for the treatment of accidents 
most incident to houses, especially to other people’s 
houses which we may occupy. 

Thus at ten of the clock on a Sabbath night ina 
Scotch town the servants appear, pale, alarmed, with 
the news that the water-pipes have burst. A House 
Ambulance Class would tell us what we ought to do. 
There is a sound like a spate in the dwelling, water is 
rushing down the walls, the books are en nage. In 
frantic haste, you strew tubs and other vessels on the 
floor. You send for a plumber—a bootless errand on 
Sunday night. You wander into the road and look for 
the thing that the turncock turns off. But, after a 

rolonged excavation, by the misty moonshine’s dark- 
ing light, and a bedroom candle dimly burning, you 
cannot find the object. This matters less, as you have 
not the machine for twiddling it round with. Then 
you rush tothe cisterns. Here you cannot diagnose 
the origin of the malady. The water is flowing, flow- 
ing, the staircase is like Lodore. You get into the 
cistern, but, on groping round it, you can find no hole 
into which you might ram a pair of stockings or a 
collection of pocket-handkerchiefs. You find that, 
though there is no hole in the cistern, the water is 
welling from beneath it. There is a ball in the cistern, 
which floats on the water—what is that ball for? In 
this you are entirely uninstructed. You pass the 
ambrosial night in excursions and alarums, all vainly. 
You turn off and on every cock you can find. The 
deluge has come, and you have never an ark. 


Now there must be some remedy for this condition 
of affairs. When the plumber has been dragged out of 
bed he exhibits a palliative, but mystically in the dark 
with a lonely candle. We incline to the belief that 
the floating ball is not merely decorative nor sportive, 


but has a mission in life, a conscience, and an aim. 
Experiment, so far, has only ended in a flood that 
would take the kelts down in a river, but that is 
inconvenient in domestic circumstances. A House 
Ambulance Class would teach us how to diagnose the 
complaint and how to treat it. Lord FoUNTAINHALL in 
1674 says that there are no plumbers in Scotland, 
because there is no need for them. Happy sim- 
‘caged of our ancestors! Now every man should »e 

is own plumber. No man should be allowed to marry 
till he has passed an examination in plain and fancy 
plumbing. Few know what to do if the pipes 
are frozen or if the gas metre is frozen. If you are 
practising with a pistol, however, and casually cut a 
gaspipe, we do know what todo. Exhibit soap! Fill 
up the orifice with soap. This accident is, it must be 
admitted, less frequent than a sudden flood. There 
are other maladies of houses. Can any amateur silence 
a crazy ventilator which wakens you in the witching 
hour with raps and heavy knocks? We have known 
the superstitious, under a false but romantic impres- 
sion, endeavour to establish communications with the 
noisy agency by calling over the alphabet. This led 
to no satisfactory results. A rapping ventilator which 
sobs and thumps all night, how is it to be exorcised ? 
You cannot get at it to tie it up with your braces, as 
you do to a noisy clock. Throwing things at it is of 
no avail whatever. Noisy doors, of course, can be © 
silenced if you double up cheques or banknotes, and 
wedge them well in; of course you are half-asleep when 
you do this, and you forget all about your wedge in the 
morning. Rattling windows may be silenced occa- 
sionally by jamming the handle of a tooth-brush into 
them; but that usually means the fall of the object 
into the street when the window is opened. As to 
chimneys on fire, the topic is transcendental, and we 
have no advice to give the householder. When the 
chimneysweep sweeps your chimney, by inadvertence, 
instead of your neighbour’s, all the rooms are swathed 
in a black soot-storm next day. Is there any remedy 
for this? Can science suggest any resource short of 
hame-sucken, or flat burglary, when you are locked 
out of your own dwelling ? These, and such as these, 
are themes that clamour for House Ambulance Classes. 
They might be parts of University Extension. Ora 
School of Plumbing might do instead of a new English 
Literary School at Oxford. It would conciliate the 
middle-class intellect. 


FRENCH COLONIAL TROUBLE. 


F it were not for the honour of the thing, the 
French would have every reason to be thoroughly 
sick of Tonquin and Madagascar, while it is not yet 
certain that they are to have much cause to be satisfied 
with Siam. They have got little but trouble out of 
the first and second, and it remains to be seen whether 
they will obtain more from the third. The satisfaction 
of causing us some substantial worry would no doubt do 
much to add to the honour of possessing an extending, 
though still barren, colonial empire. But as yet the 
annoyance which this dominion of theirs causes us is 
much less visible than the burden it imposes on them. 
In Tonquin the trade is well nigh wholly in the hands 
of English or Chinese merchants ; but it is the French 
officers who are surprised, cut off, and shot by the 
Blackflags, who swarm in the country. The French 
Chamber has confirmed the treaty with Siam ; but the 
buffer State has still to be marked out, and it remains 
to be seen whether French trade will be more active at 
Bangkok in the future than it has been in the past. 
But Mad is the most remarkable modern 
instance of a French colony. Germany and England 
have recognized the protectorate, but have naturally 
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not been expected to help in making it effective. 
The French have been left to do that for them- 
selves, and their efforts have not as yet been suc- 
cessful. They control, it is true, the not very impor- 
tant foreign relations of the Hova Government, German 
and English Consuls receive their exequaturs through 
the French Resident, which is, no doubt, a glorious 
thing as far as it goes. But, then, it does not 
secure the lives and properties of the few French 
settlers in the island, nor has it yet destroyed 
the influence of the English Protestant missions. 
The French people would probably not be too much 
disturbed by the murder of an occasional colonist, 
but the missionaries are an intolerable thorn in 
the flesh. If the missionaries could be suppressed 
and the colonists protected all would be well ; 
but, then, neither the one thing nor the other can 
be done unless France takes much more effective 
measures than she has adopted as yet. It is very 
doubtful whether the Hova Government could maintain 
order, even if it were anxious to do so. The Hovas are 
only the dominant tribe of the centre of the island, 
and they have no power to control the savages of the 
forests. But it is asserted, and may easily be believed, 
that the Hovas have no wish to give protection, even if 
they could. They have accepted the French protec- 
torate unwillingly, and with many reservations, and 
are, as may easily be believed, thoroughly resolved to 
do nothing to make the detested foreign intervention 
effective. The situation is one with which we are inti- 
mately familiar. Many portions of our dominions have 
passed through it on their way to a direct English 
administration. If the Hovas were dealing with us, 
they would in all probability have attained to that goal 
long ago. 

There have been reports of Jate that a determined 
attempt is to be made to turn the French protectorate 
into something effectual. The necessary pretexts will 
not be wanting. The Favilhos could at a pinch be 
made to serve as Kroumirs, but there appears to be no 
doubt that they are real savages and not a convenient 
diplomatic fiction. If we are to judge from the tone 
of M. Castuir-PERIER’s answer to M. BruNET, it does 
not appear that the French Government is at all dis- 
posed to propose an expedition. M. Casimir-PERIER 
speaks of solemn warnings to be addressed to the 
Hovas in order to bring them to a better frame of 
mind, but. they must differ much from other African 
and Oriental barbarians—or, indeed, from mankind in 
general—if they are impressed by mere solemn warn- 
ings. An expedition would be a very serious under- 
taking. Ten thousand men at least would be required 
to attack the Hovas in the centre of the island to any 
purpose, and no such force could be formed without 
drawing on the home army. It is certain that no 
French Government would willingly send conscripts 
into one of the most pestilential of tropical coun- 
tries. The Hovas, too, occupy a strong position, only 
assailable through difficult passes full of tropical 
vegetation, and a most particularly malignant form 
of malaria. They have plenty of firearms supplied, 
according to the French, by the malicious English 
missionary. It is, therefore, somewhat late to talk of 
preventing the importation of arms, as M. CasimrrR- 
PERIER does, even if the blockade of a long coast could 
be made real without the employment of a very serious 
naval force. On the whole, it looks as if the French 
must make their minds up to choose between allowing 
their protectorate to be derided, or preparing for a 
punitive expedition which will be costly both in men 
and money. ‘‘ What is goiag on in Madagascar is,” 
says M. Casiuir-Prrier, “not of a kind to satisfy our 
patriotism,” 


LORD LANSDOWNE'S SPEECH. 


‘ave political testament which Lord LanspowNE de- 

livered at the farewell dinner given to him by the 
commercial community at Calcutta is not pleasant 
reading for Lord ELGIN, or for the wiser sort in this 
country. Substantially, it amounts to a very explicit 
statement from a most competent judge that, while 
something has been done to improve the position of 
the British Empire in India as against external 
enemies, there has been a great increase of internal 
difficulties, and the hands of Government have been 
materially weakened. The frontier has been defined, 
and where there is most need that it should be strong, 
on the north and north-west, it has been made excel- 
lent, or even, with fair management, impregnable. 
The organization of the army has been simplified, to the 
notable increase of its efficiency. This is the favour- 
able side of the picture, and even to this there are 
drawbacks. Lord LanspowxE pointed out that, among 
the other changes made in the army, we have taken to 
recruiting more among warlike, and less among unwar- 
like, tribes. Unhappily, some of these unwarlike people 
have in their time produced good Sepoys. They have lost 
their martial character under the peace of our rule; 
according to the almost universal law that barbarous 
peoples become unwarlike when a strong foreign rule 
compels them to cease to be anarchical. How long 
shall we have a fund of warlike tribes to draw on 
if the extension of our rule everywhere puts a stop to 
their old fighting training ? 

The outgoing Viceroy’s review of internal affairs is 
really gloomy in the extreme, if we can speak with 
confidence from the reports forwarded to English 
papers. Lord LaNnspowne did not indulge in pro- 
phecies of evil. He even expressed a certain amount 
of confidence; but, on the other hand, he had to 
notice solid facts of the utmost gravity. The contrast 
was most striking in the passage which he devoted 
to the unhappy rupee. He did not think the diffi- 
culties connected with it would prove insurmount- 
able; but he had to confess that they have not 
been surmounted up to the present, and it may 
be doubted whether he would have committed him- 
self to the opinion that they have not grown worse, 
or at any rate even more pressing. It is a very 
serious thing that, just when such a disturbance as 
this is troubling India, there should be “ among all 
“ classes a growing tendency to question authority,” 
and at the same time an increase of ignorant inter- 
ference from home, by which an already embarrassed 
Government is hampered still further. Lord Lans- 
DOWNE rightly enough attributed this growing tendency 
to question authority to “education.” With a self- 
control which we sincerely admire, he abstained from 
remarking on the wisdom of conferring the education 
which has turned an increasing number of good enough 
Orientals into bad Englishmen. That is what we have 
done, and posterity will, perbaps, estimate the judg- 
ment shown in doing it at the true value. We have 
conquered the Oriental, and we govern him to his ad- 
vantage and our glory because he is what he is. Then 
we set about turning him into something else, which 
shows a growing tendency to question authority, and 
has not shown the first germ of a tendency to prove 
itself fit to rule. 

At this point, so Lord LanspowNE went on to remind 
us with a colossal calm, the British Parliament has 
taken to interfering with the Indian Government. 


Western nostrums are poured down Eastern throats, 
_and there is another growing tendency, this time from 
without, ‘to over-govern the country, and interfere 
“unduly with the habits of the people.” The Baboo 
and the Opiam Commission, with all that it stands for, 
are, the two objects which present themselves most 
' vividly to the mind's eye of Lord LanspowNe as he 
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takes a final survey of India. They are very ominous 
figures both of them, and their presence may serve to 
disabuse those who have any doubts on the point of 
the delusion that the qualities which were required to 
win India will be no longer needed to rule it. The 
Baboo and his Parliamentary ally may be trusted to 

ive abundant occupation to the Hastinas, MINTO, or 

ENTINCK of the future—to say nothing of the future 
AvcHMUTY, GILLESPIE, OUTRAM, and NicHoLson. The 
one encouraging feature of the situation is, that the 
lists are being well marked out, well staked against 
foreign intrusion. Within our present North-West 
frontier we have a reasonable prospect of being allowed 
to deal with the troubles which are the result of our 
own errors as well as others, undisturbed by “ divine 
“ figures from the North.” 


MR. BALFOUR AT MANCHESTER. 


HE third of Mr. Batrour’s speeches at Man- 
chester, that on Wednesday, was devoted partly 
to the answering of miscellaneous questions, partly to 
a few words on the subject of Home Rule—a subject 
on which Unionists are quite ready to give battle 
again whenever Gladstonians please, but which is not 
very easy to deal with while they, like Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt, in his speech on the same day at Derby, 
confine themselves to muttering that “There will come 
“atime!” 

The most valuable part of the first, or Monday, 
speech was, perhaps, the very carefully guarded, but 
still more solidly based, remarks on the peculiarities 
of feeling between England and France. The speaker’s 
tentative suggestion of a separate department of 
National Defence has received the weighty support of 
Lord Roserts, and is no doubt a project of the highest 
importance. But we own that in the present state of 
things we do not see any immediate prospect of its 
being allowed a free and uninterrupted chance of doing 
good, and that we cannot help thinking that Mr. 
Ba.rour’s most amiable weakness, his incurable devo- 
tion to the House of Commons, must have affected 
him here. As to his remarks on French feeling we 
have no such doubt. It is, no doubt, true that no 
single fact is actually and solely cardinal in the com- 
plicated arrangement of foreign politics; but we 
really doubt whether there is one on which it is so im- 
portant that an Englishman, whether prince or pawn, 
should make up his mind as this. Nor are there any 
points on which Mr. GLapsTONE, partly by his own 
utterances, and still more by teaching his followers, 
has done more harm. Mr. GLADSTONE has, as is well 
known, selected foreign politics as, in his own case, 
that subject of steady and obstinate nescience which 
some hold that every wise man should select and stick 
to. Besides, he always divides mankind into sheep 
who like, speak well of, and do good to Mr. GLADSTONE, 
and goats who do none of these things. The French have 
alwaysratherliked Mr. GLapstoNE—perhaps,as M. LEROY 
BEAULIEU naively confessed the other day, because “ the 
“ axeof Hawarden has dealt manya blow at the oak of Old 
“‘ England,” perhaps because his tendency to gush and 
scream is rather Gallic; most of all, perhaps, because 
he rather likes them for not being English. And so 
Mr. GLapsToNE and all good Gladstonians extol the 
French, and say that their alleged hatred of England 
is a wicked delusion, On the other side there is the 
simple fact that, for reasons partly intelligible, partly 
not, there is—under a crust, thinner or thicker, more 
or less broken at different times, of outward good rela- 
tions—an unchanging hatred of England in the French 
people. As Mr. BaLrour quite truly said, there is no 
similar feeling on this side. The old English notion 


ill-behaved, but not by any means detestable, animal, 
who is quite clever and agreeable in some ways, sur- 
vives, no doubt, very largely. Where it has changed, 
it has not changed into anything like hatred. But the 
French hatred has certainly not changed into anything 
like love. And any one who ignores this, who wilfully 
or ignorantly overlooks the fact that it induces civil 
and military understrappers in all parts of the globe 
perpetually to try to thwart, injure, and, as far as 
they dare, insult England—that it may, at any time 
when a dangerous crisis comes, induce the French 
people at large, and some of their leaders, to commit 
themselves irretrievably against us—is the worst of all 
—_— advisers of Englishmen, or directors of their 
ign policy. 

In the same way, no one who has the slightest sense 
of the actual political problems of the day could help 
fixing on the cry, “ You are speaking in support of 
“ capital!” which an interrupter (or, perhaps, the 
interrupter, for there does not seem to have been 
more than one) raised at one point of Mr. BaLrour’s 
Tuesday speech, as the critical point of the whole. 
Mr. Batrour had been speaking on the Employers’ 
Liability Bill, and especially on the question of “ con- 
“tracting out.” It is not necessary to summarize 
what he said, for it was, and could be, nothing but 
itself a summary, in very cautious and moderate 
terms, of what everybody knows to be the facts of the 
case—the wish of the best workmen to retain the 
present insurance system, the practical impossibility 
of retaining that system side by side with Mr. 
AsquiTH’s scheme, the much greater advantages 
which insurance gives as compared with the hazards 
of legislation and litigation, and (though Mr. BaLrour 
dwelt not much on this) the obvious reasons which 
the Trade-Union leaders have for discouraging the 
cheaper, better, and healthier system. To all which 
his friend answered, “You are speaking in support 
“of capital.” He spoke for his party. It cannot 
argue except ad invidiam; it cannot legislate ex- 
cept for class against class; it cannot conceive a 
policy except of dividing that it may reign. In such 
a case as this Employers’ Liability business it might 
have been thought that miscomprehension was nearly 
impossible, whatever misrepresentation might be. The 
protection of employed against the possible tyranny of 
employers is—though it was Tory in origin, and the 
Liberals took to it rather late—a partisan possession of 
neither party. In this particular instance the case is 
so notoriously not one of class against class that the 
principal agitators against the Bill have been work- 
men. Five minutes’ consideration of the undisputed 
facts will suffice to show how far superior in the work- 
man’s own interest and in the interest of the nation the 
insurance plan is. Yet Mr. Barour’s intelligent con- 
stituent (if constituent he was) could, after being put 
to silence on objection after objection, only ejaculate, 
“You are speaking in support of Capital ”—a fiend 
with a truly capital C. Of such is the kingdom of 
Mr. GLADSTONE, 


A GLASS OF WINE WITH YOU. 


GLASS of wine, proposed at the right moment, 

and accepted in the proper spirit, has been a 
known way of making up misunderstanding for long. 
The German Emperor has had recourse to it on a 
well-chosen occasion, and Prince BIsMaRCK has accepted 
the token of reconciliation, Whether Count MoLTKe 
carried a bottle or bottles of very old red wine to the 
Prince is apparently a moot point. That he carried 
wine is acknowledged on all hands, and it is also 
generally allowed that the generous liquor was but the 


outward and visible sign of a reintegration of friend- 


of the Frenchman as a slightly contemptible and rather ship between the Emperor and his former Chancellor. 
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There is a certain picturesqueness about the incident 
which is touching, and which shows that the good old 
simplicity of German Court life has not been wholly 
lost in the splendours of the Empire. If it puts a stop 
to the Prince’s very undignified grumbling and snarling, 
the admirers of that great statesman will have reason 
to feel obliged to the Emperor WILLIAM. 


As was to be expected, Count MoLTKE’s message has 
been seized upon by the gossips throughout Europe as 
a proof that something remarkable is going to happen 
at Berlin. Some of them have already jumped to the 
conclusion that Count Caprivi’s day is over, and that 
his predecessor is about to return. There is this 
much excuse for the gossips, that it is difficult to 
believe that so masterful a man as Prince BisMaRcK 
can be long in any company without expressing 
opinions and compelling attention to them. Though 
the Emperor has only invited the Prince to his 
palace as a guest at a family festival, it is unlikely 
that the conversation between them will be purely on 
questions of no political importance. But to argue 
from this probability to the Prince’s return to office 
would be very rash. The Emperor has not often or 
even generally shown himself a judicious man, but he 
has not behaved so as to make it likely that he 
will be guilty of anything approaching to falsity. 
Now, if the Emperor is really thinking of remov- 
ing Count von Caprivi, he must lately have been 
playing a comedy which does not appear to be in his 
character. There have been princes, and clever 
fellows in their way, who would make a great show 
of favour to a Minister at a moment when they 
were preparing to discard him; but we have yet 
to learn that the German Emreror belongs to this 
class. Nor do we think that the Prince would be well 
advised to take office if it were offered. He has only 
to look at his most effusive friends, the Conservatives, 
to see in what a position he would infallibly find him- 
self. They have nothing more at heart just now than 
to prevent the carrying out of the commercial treaties 
with Russia. These treaties are undoubtedly being 
negotiated with the object of re-establishing friendly 
relations between Russia and Germany, which it has 
always been the policy of Prince Bismarck to foster. 
He could not please the Conservatives without run- 
ning counter to the whole course of his conduct of 
foreign affairs. If he pursued, as he would in all 
probability, the course already begun by the Emperor 
and the present CHANCELLOR, he would quarrel with 
the Conservatives. Thechoice is not one which the 
Prince can really desire to make, even if at his age, 
and in his present state of health, he wishes to hold 
office. The suggestion that the Prince is to become 
an ornamental Chancellor is not to be accepted. The 
human mind refuses to conceive of Prince BisMARCK 
playing the part of shadow to Dr. MIQUuEL’s substance. 
if the temptation is put in his way, and he yields to 
it, he will give his reputation a greater blow than he 
has inflicted on it already. 

Until evidence to the contrary is produced, it will be 
more prudent to take the reconciliation between the 
Emperor and the Prince as meaning no more than 
can be seen on the surface. By accepting the 
EMPEROR'S wine and his hospitality the Prince has 
made it impossible for himself to continue his opposi- 
tion to the Imperial policy, at least in the tone of per- 
sonal bitterness which has marked it hitherto, and in 
the attitude of injured man. This of itself is a clear 
gain for the Emperor and his CHANCELLOR, and we do 
not see that it need be any loss to the Prince. If he 
had had his choice, it is just possible that he would 
have preferred that his Sovereign had not been so 
blandly and persistently determined to be reconciled. 
It is almost impossible for an old servant of the House 
of HOHENZOLLERN to go on sulking if his master is 


resolved to make it up. If he does, he puts himself 
in the wrong, and takes the edge off his opposition. 
The Emperor has preferred to play his own game, and 
on the whole appears to have played it with success. 
Prince BisMARCK must be disarmed from the day on 
which he enters the EMPEROR’s palace as a guest. 


SIR WILLIAM, THE LORDS, AND THE BILLS. 


W E can only guess what decision the Opposition 

Lords will have arrived at by the time the 
Saturday Review appears, concerning the course they 
propose to take with the Parish Councils and Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bills. It would not be difficult to 
form an estimate of reasonable accuracy, but the 
effort would be, though easy, superfluous in existing 
circumstances. The case is sufficiently met by the 
calculation that, whatever the Unionist Lords do, 
they will not accept the theory of the functions of 
their House propounded by Sir WILLIAM to his con- 
stituents at Derby. The audience of the CHANCELLOR 
of the ExcHEQUER was to be congratulated on the 
opportunity of witnessing what was almost the 
revival of a lost art. It is not that what Sir 
WILLIAM says is not common enough, but that no- 
body else would say it in quite that way. He alone 
of living men would roar out the passing of the Rail- 
way Servants Bill (unopposed) as a proof of the suc- 
cess of the Government in legislation. Others might 
quote the use of the Closure to cut short the merely 
obstructive resistance of a handful of members to the 
Coercion Bill as justifying the use of the gag to silence 
the arguments of nearly half the House against the 
Home Rule Bill. Others might and do repeat the 
stock quotation from Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S attack on the 
Lords. Only Sir WiLL14M does these stale things as 
if they were new. 

Sir WILLI4M’s own peculiar form has never been 
better than it was in the passage in which he ex- 
pounded to his audience the constitutional doctrine of 
the power of the Lords in the government of “ this 
“ mighty Empire.” Here, again, the matter is neither 
new nor true. The frothiest of Radical ranters can 
maintain as glibly as the CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER 
that ‘the Constitution” requires the Lords to regis- 
ter every decision of the House of Commons. So, 
too, it requires but common ignorance to enable any 
spouter to talk of the Commons as having power to 
declare war and make peace, as having some power 
over “our Indian Empire” not essed by the 
Lords, and so forth. To talk loose stuff of this kind, 
and draw from it the deduction that the Lords must 
say ditto to Mr. GuapsTone with his majority of 
thirty-six, is within the power of all. Most would do 
it with an uneasy feeling that every mother’s son in 
the country knows quite well why the Ministry does 
not take the obvious course to overbear the resistance 
of the Lords. Sir WiLu14M flared away as confidently 
as if the secret had not been proclaimed from every 
housetop in the three kingdoms. 

In this way the audience in the Drill Hall was 
handsomely supplied with “its run for its money.” 
But the secret is by this time in the familiar 
possession of most, and this circumstance has an 
important influence on the case. If we are to 
be pedantically “constitutional,” the Lords are to 
be considered as equal to the Commons, and both 
must act with the Crown. If we prefer to look at the 
substantial fact, then it is also necessary to remember 
that, if a majority of the House of Commons exercises 
greater power than the Lords, it is on condition that it 
enjoys effective support in the country. Now, just at 
present this most indispensable condition happens to 
be conspicuously absent. If Sir Wiiiam and his 
colleagues hold that this is not so, if they are 
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burning to give the constituencies an opportunity of 
compelling the Lords to pass measures which they 
believe to be mischievous and injurious to the best 
interests of the country, they have a method at once 
constitutional and easy of demonstrating that they are 
right and of effecting their purpose. Of this the 
Conservative peers who met at Arlington House yester- 
day are quite well aware; and they also know that 
the method will not be applied, and why. The 
country is perfectly indifferent to Home Rule, it 
has not shown that it is passionately in favour of Parish 
Councils, and there has been at least as much active 
opposition to as active support of the contracting-out 
clauses of the Employers’ Liability Bill. We need not 
say that, in our opinion, the Lords would be fully 
justified in resisting what they believe to be “ mis- 
“‘ chievous and injurious to the best interests of the 
“ country,” however loud the clamour of it might be. 
The absence of clamour does not increase the right. 
It only improves the opportunity. At this moment 
the Lords have the opportunity of protecting the 
real freedom of workmen and of averting the de- 
struction of our Poor-law administration by a Bill so 
ill drafted and so hacked about that it has become 
incoherent by the confession of its authors themselves. 
Lord Satissury’s speech on Thursday night was in 
reality a demonstration that the passing of the Bill in 
its present form would be a stultification of the Upper 
House, and why it should stultify itself from fear of 
Mr. GLADSTONE’s majority we do not know. 


ALBERT MOORE'S PICTURES. 


A PECULIAR interest attaches to the full and repre- 
sentative collection of pictures and drawings by the 
late Mr. Albert Moore, which is now opened at 8 Grafton 
Street. During his lifetime Mr. Moore never gave way to 
the “one-man show” fashion, and, indeed, was believed to 
disapprove of it. Hence we now, for the first time, see 
brought together the curious and exquisite decorative com- 
positions with which for thirty years he delighted our eyes. 
The people responsible for collecting these works are to be 
congratulated on the zeal and perseverance with which they 
have extracted them from a great number of private 
galleries. But one thing which they have omitted to do 
distinctly detracts from the value of the show. They have 
made no attempt to indicate the chronological relation of 
the pictures, and in but few and unimportant instances 
have they even given the date of original exhibition. As 
Albert Moore’s pictures have never been seen together before, 
and will probably never beseen together again, thisisreallyvery 
unfortunate. We shall endeavour in the following remarks 
to offer, in some measure, a supplementary guide to those 
who wish to follow the development of Albert Moore's 
genius. 

He began with more imagination than sureness of hand. 
Putting aside the little “ Chelsea” landscape (182), which 
looks like an early Cecil Lawson, and is, we suppose, the 
first oil-painting in the room, we find Moore starting with 
ideas more ambitious than he ever carried out. We do not 
find his fresco of “The Four Seasons,’ which was exhibited 
in 1864, but his two very remarkable contributions of 
1865 are here, “The Marble Seat” (184) and “ Elijah’s 
Sacrifice” (181). The former of these awkwardly and im- 

rfectly foreshadows the coming artist; we have three 

man matrons in warm draperies, seated in a pleasance 
and waited upon by a nude servitor; what has attracted 
the young painter has been the opportunity to group beau- 
tiful textures in a decorative way. ,The “ Elijah’s Sacri- 
fice,” on the other hand, bespeaks an Albert Moore who 
never came to maturity. This is a dramatic scene, realized 
with great originality and vigour, painted, indeed, roughly 
and thinly, but full of vision. At the behest of an Elijah 
kneeling with gravity in the foreground, a long thin line 
of orange flame bursts forth, and drives back with its heat 
a row of naked priests of Baal, aghast at the miracle. 
Behind is a range of blue cliffs ; else the general tone is all 
of ash-colour and orange. Inthis bold work a new dramatic 
painter seemed to be presented. And next year, in 1866, 


there followed “The Shunamite Woman” (172), which the 
visitor should now cross the gallery to examine. He will 
find a large Greco-rsthetic composition, pretty and skilful, 
full of agreeable suggestion of pale colour (although the 
whites seem all to have grown dingy), but with no trace of 
dramatic passion of any kind. Nor did Mr. Albert Moore 
ever repeat the curious vehement experience of 1865. 
But “ Pomegranates” (169), of 1866, also promised more, 
in the purely decorative way, than the painter quite 
achieved. The exquisite grace of these three female figures, 
with their artful varieties of rose-red and carnation, was 
never excelled. Nor from the day he painted it did Albert 
Moore alter or advance, except, of course, in technical know- 
ledge and precision. 

In 1867, we believe, he painted Mr. Leathart’s “ Musician 
Playing before Two Ladies” (177), which first gained him 
notoriety, and in 1869 he exhibited the most famous of all 
his works, “ The Quartette” (188), a painter's tribute to the 
art of music. It is very interesting to stand once more, 
after a quarter of a century, in front of this picture, which 
fired so many young brains with enthusiasm, which inspired 
so many sonnets, and furnished so many wsthetic drawing- 
rooms, Still it sses great dignity and beauty, still the 
three women who turn their backs to us are lovely, and 
the four seated musicians dignified. Ifthe flesh-painting 
seems a little chalky and dull, if we wonder a little at the 
raptures of the past, what does that mean but that we are 
ourselves grown older? Curiously enough, the “ Venus” 
(156) of the same year, which we remember much less 
clearly, bears the passage of time more successfully. This is 
a very splendid study of the nude, one of the most 
admirable pieces which Albert Moore has left behind him. 

The class of work into which he subsided, and of which 
he came to think that the public could not have too much, 
began with the large picture called “A Garden,” in 1870. 
The Grafton Street Catalogue has destroyed all trace of the 
history of this picture, which is to be found under a fancy 
name (142); it was painted in 1869. It contains a single 
draped figure standing against a wall, and flowers, especially 
columbines, are very delicately and isolatedly painted around 
her. In 1871 Moore exhibited several of his best-known 
compositions, and in particular Sea-Gulls” (153), a woman 
walking on the shore, her pale, yellow drapery flying high in 
the breeze. He had now arrived at the culminating point of 
his technical achievement, and it is very difficult to say, in 
examining what he did during the next twenty years, that 
he ever surpassed in any single quality the best of those 
works which we have already mentioned. At his highest 
he sank no lower than these, but his productions were 
mainly repetitions, or rather variations, of what he had 
formerly painted. It was a very curious instance of a highly 
original and charming talent becoming fossilized, or at least 
quite stationary, in early manhood. 

He continued to exhibit lovely things. ‘‘ Sea-Shells” 
(162) is drawn with magnificent precision, and tinted with 
the most delicate green and white. But it is diseomposing 
to find “Shells” (157), of another period, absolutely undis- 
tinguishable from “ Sea-Shells” in the minutest proportions 
and details, :ave in size and colour only. “ A Sofa” (178), 
never before exhibited, but painted in 1875, is a posy of 
pale rainbow hues, executed in oils made to look like 
pastel. Many of Moore’s later pictures err by being 
painted on too large a scale for their subject ; just the right 
size for these immovable figures, plastic dreams of human 
colour, was that chosen for “Companions” (200), so as to 
show off the full embroideries over the purplish grey dresses. 
We are sorry that the last picture Albert Moore painted, 
his very large composition of “The Loves of the Winds and 
the Seasons” (195), should be exhibited, for here his powers 
are seen in full decline, and the impression is painful. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


oo railway dividends so far announced are with one 
exception not much worse than had been generally 
expected. The traflic returns published every week had 
shown such a great falling off in earnings that every careful 
observer was prepared for a very considerable decrease 
in dividends. Up to the present nine Companies have 
announced what they are able to distribute. The worst of 
all is the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire. It is 
not only unable to pay anything upon the Ordinary stock, 
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but it has likewise to pass the dividends on seven of its 
Preferred stocks. At this time last year it distributed as 
much as 3 per cent. on the Ordinary stock. The Great 
Eastern was the next greatest sufferer. It proposes 
to pay 1} per cent. on the Ordinary stock, i 
3h per cent. twelve months ago, a decline of as much 
as 2} per cent. The London and Brighton comes next. 
Twelve months ago it paid 9} per cent. on the Undi- 
vided Ordinary stock; now it is able to distribute only 
74 per cent., a falling off of 1? per cent. The South- 
Eastern pays 5} against 6} per cent., a falling off of 1 per 
cent. ; the Lancashire and Yorkshire 3 per cent., against 
4 per cent., likewise a falling off of 1; the Metropolitan 
pays 2} per cent., against 3} per cent., a falling off of 3; 
the South-Western pays 7} against 7? per cent., a falling 
off of 4 per cent.; the London and Tilbury pays 5 per 
cent., against 5} per cent., a falling off of } per cent.; and 
the Chatham and Dover pays on the Preferred stock 2} per 
cent., the same as twelve months ago. Thus, of the nine 
Companies, one is unable to pay anything on seven of its 
Preference stocks, and likewise pays nothing on the Ordi- 
nary stock, while it paid 3 per cent. twelve months ago. 
Another shows a falling off in the Ordinary dividend of 
2} per cent.; one other of 1? per cent.; two of 1 per cent. ; 
one of # per cent.; one of } per cent.; and one of } per 
cent.; and it may be added that on the Deferred stock of 
the Brighton Company there is a falling off of 1}, and on 
the Deferred stock of the South-Eastern a falling off of } 
per cent. On the other hand, one Company distributes as 
much as it did twelve months ago. The loss suffered by 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire is much greater 
than had been anticipated, and the report issued by the 
Directors does not enable us to understand how it has hap- 
pened that there have been no savings. It is true that 
the mileage opened during the second half of last year 
was about 1o per cent. greater than in the second half 
of 1892, and that may be admitted as a plea for some 
increase in expenditure. It is also true that the price 
of coal, owing to the strike, was very much higher. But 
it may be observed that the price of coal was not higher 
to the Sheffield Company than it was to others noted ; 
and yet in no other case is there so great an addition, or 
anything like so great an addition, to the cost of fuel. The 
Sheffield Company actually shows in the report about 
20,000/. more paid for coal than in the second half of the 
year before. As it is admitted that trains were suspended 
and works stopped, and that, in short, everything was 
done to effect savings, it is difficult to understand how this 
very large increase in the coal bill came about. The final 
result is that the falling off in the net profits is actually 
greater than the decline in the gross earnings—a most un- 
accountable state of things, taking all the circumstances into 
consideration. And the surprise is increased when we 
find that the Lancashire and Yorkshire, which serves a 
district largely affected by the strike, has been obliged 
to reduce its dividend no more than 1 per cent. ‘The 
causes in regard to the other Companies are altogether 
different, and there is nothing special to call for comment, 
except, perhaps, in the instance of the Great Eastern. As 
already said, it has decreased its dividend by 2} per cent. 
Of course it is a large carrier of coal, and of course likewise 
it must have been very much affected by the long drought. 
But, on the other hand, it has a very important suburban 
traffic, and it ought to have been able to effect greater 
savings during the coal strike. Passing from the past half- 
year to that upon which we have now entered, shareholders 
may look forward with much greater hope to the result. 
The main causes of the great losses suffered by the Companies 
in the second half of last year were the coal strike, the crisis in 
the United States, and the drought. It is to be hoped that 
there will be no renewal of the strike, and it is reasonable 
to expect that before very long American purchases of our 
s will increase. Until it can be seen more clearly what 
reduetion will be made in the United States tariff, it would 
be rash to look for much revival in trade; but before very 
many months there ought to be a distinct improvement. 
The special causes, then, that affected last year have come 
to an end, and there are signs that already improvement 
is beginning in some directions. The present half-year 
ought to be fairly profitable for the Companies, and there is 
no reason to look for any worse results than those of the 
first half of the past year. 
_ _ The money market has been growing decidedly firmer all 
through the week, the rate of discount being now about 


2 per cent., and the demand for short loans has also been on 
a larger scale. The India Council has invited tenders on 
Tuesday next for 2} millions sterling in six-months bills, 
and as the amount will be readily subscribed, it is expected 
that the supply of loanable capital in the market will be 
greatly decreased. Further, as the improving railway traflic 
returns show, there is already an improvement in trade 
beginning, and the revenue collections are now becoming 
very large. As they go on, money will be transferred in 
great amounts from the cther banks to the Bank of Eng- 
land, and the outside market will, therefore, become poor. 
It is quite possible, then, that before very long the rate of 
discount may rise to the level of the Bank rate, and the 
Bank may be able to obtain control of the market. One 
consequence is already the stoppage of the Continental 
demand for gold. This is fortunate, for already several 
Governments are either borrowing or preparing to do so, 
and very low rates here might, therefore, lead to large with- 
drawals from the Bank. 

On Saturday it was announced that the India Council 
would no longer insist on selling itsdraftsat the rate of 18. 33d. 
per rupee, the minimum below which it has refused to sell 
for about six months. There was in consequence a sharp 
fall in silver to 30}d. per ounce, and the Indian exchanges 
dropped nearly 3d. per rupee. On Wednesday, however, 
there was a recovery, silver, for example, going up to 31d. 
The Council on that day offered as usual 50 lakhs of rupees 
in bills and telegraphic transfers, and considerable amounts 
were tendered for at prices ranging from 1s. 24d. to 18. 23d. 
per rupee ; but no allotments were made, Subsequently, 
however, a very small amount was sold by special contract 
at 1s. 243d. The action of the Council in giving up the 
minimum, and yet refusing to accept any tenders, puzzled 
the market, which was unable to understand what its real 
policy is. Either it ought to insist upon a published mini- 
mum or it ought to accept whatever price is offered. On 
Thursday it sold five lakhs at 18. 2,,d. per rupee. Since 
the 1st of April it has realized by the sale of its drafts 
only about 6} millions sterling, while it has to pay 
during the current financial year about 18} millions 
sterling in London. Consequently it has already had 
to borrow 3} millions sterling on six-months bills and 
somewhat over a million and a quarter sterling on 
Debentures, making together somewhat over 43} millions 
sterling. Now it invites tenders for 2} millions sterling of 
fresh six-months bills, so that its borrowings will then 
amount to 7} millions sterling, making with the amount 
realized by the sale of its drafts 13} millions sterling, or 
somewhat over. It has still in the remaining two 
months of the year to obtain 5 millions sterling in some 
way or other. 

There is a decidedly better feeling upon the Stock Ex- 
change, and there has been an advance in prices in many 
departments, especially in the Home Railway market. 
Partly this is due to the better dividends announced 
of late. On Wednesday, for example, the Directors 
of the London and South-Western Railway Company 
announced a dividend at the rate of 7} per cent. per 
annum on the Undivided Ordinary stock, against 7? per 
cent. at this time last year—quite as good as had been 
expected—and the Directors of the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway Company propose to pay at the rate 
of 4} per cent. per annum on the Preference stock, 
being at the same rate as twelve months ago; a much 
better rate than the market expected, though about 
20,000l. less than a year ago is carried forward. Shortly 
after the Sheffield dividend was announced there was 
a good deal of speculative selling, and the speculators 
have now been buying back. At the same time the 
traffic returns for last week are exceedingly good. The 
Great Western, for example, shows an increase of over 
9,600/. compared with the corresponding week of last 
year, the South-Western over 4,600/., the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire over 4,300/., and the North-Western nearly 
4,200l. The rise this week is, no doubt, too great and too 
rapid, but a recovery under the circumstances was inevit- 
able. There has also been more business during the week 
in the American railroad market. The tariff debate is, of 
course, stopping all enterprise, and a market revival is not 
to be looked for while it continues; but at the same time 
there are undoubted signs of improvement all over the 
Union. The railway traffic returns are better, and there 
is reported to be a more active business in general trade. 
The market for foreign Government bonds is quiet. 
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Selling of French Rentes is going on upon a larger 
cull’ ie was to be expat” owing to’ the Conver- 
sion, and that has checked the improvement that had 
begun in Paris. The check, however, will probably prove 
to be very temporary. There has been a decided recovery 
in Italian Rentes, There is, of course, no improvement in 
the situation in Italy, but people are beginning to see that 
the recent fall was largely due to French operators, and 
that great as are the difficulties of Italy the country still 
has large resources. The most marked rise, however, has 
been in Bulgarian Six per Cents, which were quoted on 
Wednesday as high as 96. The rise in these bonds during 
the past few months has been steady and considerable. 
Argentine securities are steady, but little business is doing 
owing to the rise in the gold premium, which appears to be 
due to apprehensions of disturbances at the Congressional 
elections to be held next month. 


The most marked movements in the Stock Exchange this 
week have been in the Home Railway market, in which 
the rise has been almost universal and very considerable. 
Great Eastern closed on Thursday at 76}, a rise compared 
with the preceding Thursday of as much as 3}. North- 
Eastern Consols closed at 1603, a rise of 33 ; Great Western 
closed at 156}, a rise of 3; Caledonian Undivided closed at 
117}, a rise of 23; Brighton “ A” closed at 153}, a rise of 
2}; South-Western Undivided closed at 186, a rise of 2; 
South-Eastern closed at 115, also a rise of 2; North Staf- 
fordshire closed at 125, likewise a rise of 2. Lancashire and 
Yorkshire closed at 106, a rise of 14; Metropolitan Con- 
solidated closed at 813, also a rise of 14; North-Western 
closed at 166, a rise of 13. The deferred stocks of the Scotch 
companies have improved considerably in price. In the Ameri- 
can market, Illinois Central closed at 95, a rise of 1; Lake 
Shore closed at 130, a rise of 3}. Amongst speculative 
bonds, Erie Second Mortgage closed at 79}, a rise of 4; and 
Atchison Fours closed at 72}, also a rise of 4. In the 
foreign market, owing to the shifting of investments, French 
Rentes are 1 lower, having closed on Thursday at 96}. 
Italians, however, are 1} higher, having closed at 73}. The 
other movements are not of much account. Tramway 
shares have risen appreciably. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE MUSIC-HALL. 


Wf hagers music-hall of to-day is such an active, popular, 
and much-discussed institution—it has so much in- 
fluence, not only as a competitor for public favour against 
the theatres, properly so called, but as a feeder of theatres, 
improperly so called, that a little examination of its history 
may be both instructive and amusing. 

The origin of the music-hall and the “ theatre of variety” 
was the old tea-garden, which generally provided something 
more alcoholic than tea, and “amusements” that satisfied 
the simple tastes of the last century and the beginning of 
this. These places stood in the town or on the very borders 
of the town, and varied in size, elegance, and importance. 
In their highest stage of development they formed a 
Vauxhall or a Ranelagh; in their more humble condition 
they formed a White Conduit at Islington or a Red Cow at 
Dalston. A bowling-green, a quoit-ground, a “good dry 
skittle-alley” provided recreation for the day in those 
times of leisure, while acrobatic feats, comic and sentimental 
singing, and, occasionally, a mutilated farce taken from one 
of the patent theatres, and played on a platform erected at 
the end of the “long room” of the presiding tavern, led up 
to a little final burst of fireworks in the adjoining gardens at 
an hour that did not disturb the early-to-bed citizens. Those 
were days in which late hours were only kept up by the 
most determined roysterers, simply because stay-at-homes 
had very little light to cheer them, and wanderers were glad 
to get to roost for fear of footpads. 

In the fulness of time the “long room” of the tavern 
became a concert-hall with a stage provided with scenery, 
and took what at that time was considered the imposing 
name of “Saloon.” The Bower, on the South side of 
London ; the Yorkshire Stingo at the West, in the New 
Road; the Globe at Mile End and the Effingham in 
Whitechapel, in the East; the Albert in Shepherdess 
Walk, the Britannia across the fields at Hoxton, and the 
Grecian in the City Road supplied the North with amuse- 


ment. In the Twenties and Thirties these “saloon theatres” 
flourished exceedingly, especially in the Thirties; and it was 
not until the Forties, when, in 1843, the Theatres Act, 
technically known as the 6th and 7th Vic. cap. 68, was 
yeas that an enforced change came over these places. 

p to this time they had been licensed and regulated by 
the Middlesex or Surrey magistrates, and were worked under 
the same conditions as the music-halls of to-day, with one 
important difference. They played “ stage-plays” with a 
legal sanction, if they kept clear of Shakspeare and the 
rights of the patent theatres; while the music-halls of to- 
day, with half a dozen exceptions, are living upon mutilated 
dramas and farces, and breaking, not only the Copyright 
Acts, but the Act under which they are licensed. This is 
the old 25th Geo. II. cap. 36—an Act passed to regulate 
the excesses of Moll Flanders and her admirers, and to stop 
the singing of Jacobite songs and the discussion of Jacobite 
politics in the pothouses of 1740. 

Amongst the eight or ten “saloon theatres” in London 
which were music-halls, in every sense of the word, until 
the Lord Chamberlain compelled them to become theatres, 
and which cultivated music and the drama, combined with 
tobacco and moderate stimulants, the Grecian Saloon (also 
known as the Eagle Tavern), in the City Road, stood 
pre-eminent. Like all theatres, large or small, its character 
was stamped upon it by its management. Its proprietor— 
Mr. Rouse—who sat every night in a prominent private 
box, keeping order with an air of stern authority and 
a huge walking-stick like a drum-major's staff, was a 
man of much taste and discernment. At a time when 
Mme. Vestris, at the Olympic Theatre, was earning a 
reputation for certain stage reforms—the abolition of 
drawing-room scenes copied from the booths at Bartlemy 
Fair, and the introduction of furniture that might have 
been used at St. James’s—Mr. John Rouse was wise enough 
to follow her example, although his “saloon theatre” only 
catered for the middle and lower-middle classes. His pro- 

e was essentially musical, comprising opera and 
ballet, and the Grecian, in the slang of to-day, would have 
been called the “ Bijou Opera House.” 

The records of the Grecian Saloon have a certain value, 
as they show that fifty years ago, in spite of the baneful 
influence of the Patent Theatre monopoly, the dramatic 
amusements of the so-called “ people” were quite as ad- 
vanced as they are at the present moment. Take any 
music-hall programme of the present day, and compare it 
with the sixpenny entertainment provided in the Gity 
Road by a more or less inspired licensed victualler. In 
1834 the company consisted of Miss Tunstall—next to 
Mrs. Waylett, the most charming ballad-singer of her 
time—a comic singer and actor named Howell, with 
the voice of Adam Leffler and the humour of John Reeve ; 
Miss Smith, who afterwards became the well-known Mrs. 
Raymond of the Strand Theatre; Mr. and Mrs. Caulfield, 
who migrated eventually to the Haymarket Theatre; Mr, 
N. Sporle, a singer and composer of some note; Mr. Harry 
Boleno, a pantomimist of repute, who was afterwards for 
many years at Drury Lane Theatre; M. Deulin, a dancer 
of exceptional ability; Mr. Flexmore, who was considered 
good enough to take M. Petipa’s place at Her Majesty's 
Theatre; M. Milano, a celebrated dancer and ballet- 
master ; the Leclercq family, consisting of the father, with 
Miss Carlotta Leclercq, Miss Louise Leclercq, and Mr. 
Charles Leclercq; Miss Lane and Miss Thérése Cushnie, 
two of the best ballet-dancers of their time; Mr. Fraser, a 
tenor of position, who had played principal parts in opera 
at Covent Garden; Miss Harriet Coveney, who only died 
the other day, after helping to make the success of 
Dorothy; Miss Forde and Miss Pearson (both from Drury 
Lane); Miss Young, the mother of the celebrated Mrs. 
Honey; Miss Crisp, Miss Annette Mears, Mr. Baldwin (an 
excellent basso); Charles Horn, the composer, and many 
others. Above and beyond these was that meteoric actor, 
Frederic Robson, in many respects the most remarkable 
theatrical product of the present century. His great 
career at the Olympic is well-known matter of thea- 
trical history; but it is not so well known that nearly 
all his great farce parts (with songs) were performed 
at the Grecian before he asked the opinion of a central 
West End audience. He joined the Grecian company in 
1839, and opened in the character of John Lump, in the 
farce of the Wags of Windsor. He came to the Grecian 
from the Standard Theatre at Shoreditch. In this year 
Mr. Sims Reeves made his appearance in the City Road, 
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under the name of “Johnson.” He sang in the open-air 
concert in the garden-orchestra, and played Charles in the 
Lottery Ticket, Frederic Robson personating Wormwood 
as it was never played before or since, unless Edmund 
Kean ever played it. Sims Reeves “Johnson” only re- 
mained two weeks at the Grecian, but Robson remained for 
several years. 

In 1840, Mr. John Rouse produced La Sonnambula very 
creditably, and this was the first of a long series of operas, 
chiefly belonging to the répertoire of the Opéra Comique, 
Paris, many of them heard for the first time in this country 
at this little suburban music-hall theatre. The list 
is a curious one, comprising Auber’s Masaniello, 
Fra Diavolo, the Crown Diamonds, La Siréne, The Am- 
bassadress, The Duc de ?Onne, Rossini’s Barber of Seville, 
Ia Gazza Ladra, Adolphe Adam’s Brasseur de Preston, 
Giralda, the Postillon de Longjumeau, Boieldieu’s La Dame 
Blanche, the Chaperon Rouge, Ne touchez pas & la Reine; 
Donizetti's Elixir of Love, Daughter of the Regiment, Don 
Pasquale, Balfe’s Bohemian Girl, John Barnett’s Moun- 
tain Sylph (produced under the direction of the composer), 
Auber’s Lac des Fées, Weber’s Der Freischiitz, Abon Hassan, 
&c. These operas, of course, were not produced with any 
brilliant accessories ; but they were well played by a small, 
capable, and conscientious company, many of them entitled 
to rank as “stars.” The theatre was a music-hall pure 
and simple; and the audience, from 1834 to 1845, was a 
music-hall audience. 

The prices were as low as sixpence, and never higher than 
one shilling or two shillings. The seats had ledges in front 
of them to hold “refreshments.” These refreshments some- 
times took the form of beer, sometimes of ardent spirits 
(though not often), penny buns, sandwiches, and sometimes 
a little hot nine-o’clock supper, brought to the outer gate 
by a humble and faithful domestic. Smoking was allowed 
everywhere. It was a “people’s” opera-house, and trans- 
formed the City Road, for the time being, into a little 
unsophisticated German town, with its beer-garden, palm- 
garden, and cheap and good music. The building, or most 
of it, now exists, but only as a chief depot of the “ Salvation 
Army.” It was the father and mother, the dry- and wet- 
nurse, of the music-hall of 1893. 


MORE ST. ANDREWS “HOWKINGS.” 


—“— St. Andrews excavators were now greatly “ set 
up ”—in the local figure of speech—by the discovery 
of the Passage at the Castle, and for some time, in fact, 
perceived a proper object of devotion in the most casual 
acquaintance. ‘To be more precise, they took every 
chanced-on drain or aqueduct for an occult thoroughfare, 
and put their foot in it with becoming ardour, if, naturally 
enough, to no great purpose. Let the historical student 
conceive that the years between 1879 and 1883 were barren 
of achievement, though not of resolution, and then think of 
the year ’84, since then was discovered the second or Pends 
Passage. The Pends deserves a mild digression by its myste- 
rious name. It isan old gateway, with an arch singularly 
beautiful, under which the men of old used to pass on their 
way to the Vovum Hospitium and the harbour, and many 
other things. Once, history records, it was used as a stage 
proscenium ; and sure no theatre ever saw stranger prelude 
than the Pends did in the Regency of Moray. The 
students of St. Andrews gave a play, and took the Pends 
for their stage-front. Every one came to the show, and 
among the rest the exemplary Moray, who watched it from 
a window facing the stage, in company with Mr. Knox 
and others. Unlike their descendants, the undergraduates 
of to-day, who are immaculate stage-folk, the players were 
late, and the crowd of onlookers waited in silence. Just 
then into their midst there strode the village idiot —his 
name we forget. He began a mock sermon—perhaps 
Moray ordered him away ; anyhow he turned to the Regent 
and those with him, and told them of things unseen. For 
one he foretold a dire disease, and for another disgrace ; for 
many he discovered their guilty secrets, to Moray he pro- 
nounced his doom. A few weeks later and it had fallen. 
Now within the Pends, and not far from the Novum 
Hospitium of the Maid of Norway, tradition had it that a 
passage was formerly seen. A certain plumber, indeed, 
employed to lay the gas-pipes of the College Hall fourteen 
years before, recollected that he and his mates had come 


on something identical to all appearance with the Castle 
Passage, and that his employer, the contractor, seeing that 
it ran in the direction of the Hall, had taken advantage of 
the find, and disposed his pipes on the stone flocring. Also, 
he remembered a stone staircase and a square stone chamber, 
with a stone bench on each side of it. This being made known 
to them, the excavators now obtained the Town Council's 
permission to pierce the road at the spot suspected ; and on 
September 22 the work began. Two days later the point 
where the e had previously been cut through was 
struck at some ten feet below the surface of the ground. Like 
its predecessor, it proved to be well built with a stone floor 
and roof; and here again the line was clearly towards the 
Cathedral from the whilom College Hall, and towards the 
Cathedral, accordingly, it was decided to push on. The 
work was carefully and systematically done. At first the 
passage was but 18 ins. in width and 40 in height ; but a few 
steps further east—that is, away from the Hall—the roof 
suddenly rose 2 ft. higher, making the height 5 ft. 4 ins. ; 
when, after increasing gradually to 5 ft. 5}ins., the roof as 
suddenly dropped 1 ft. “ The air,” writes an explorer, “ was 
very foul; but by means of a windsail, and by lighting fires 
at the mouth of the passage, we relieved this difficulty. On 
the floor we found an accumulation of thick black soil, 
which proved on analysis to be a deposit of ages, and was 
said to be matter which had through the bodies of 
worms. Much of this soil and lime had doubtless been 
originally forced through the sides of the passage by the 
intrusion of roots of trees growing above.” The flooring, it 
should be added, was of large flags as much as 44 feet in 
length, while the walls were well-dressed stones, some of 
them so neatly finished as to suggest previous service in 
some sacred buildings. There is a point here of some inte- 
rest. The monks, in one view, were horrid vandals, taking, 
as they did, the stone from the old Culdee sanctuaries to 
build withal in the Cathedral and elsewhere on their own 
account, There are places in the Cathedral where Culdee 
fragments are manifestly interpolated to this day. But, 
on the other side, it is urged that they must not be 
held uncultured on this account, since they did it de- 
liberately, putting the Culdee stones at the base of 
Roman edifices to signify the supremacy of the one and 
only Church. However that may be, the walls of the 
Pends Passage—to repeat—lock as thovgb they had been 
taken from a church, or some building of careful workman- 
ship. The passage itself was explored for about seventy 
feet from the opening, when it received a check, much the 
same, in its effect at least, as did the Castle Passage at the 
hands of the jack-in-office. For at that point it touched 
the grounds of the old Priory, now a modern residence, 
whereof the proprietor forbade all further investigation. He 
was a person who should have known better; but he was not in 
St. Andrews at the time, and his legal advisers and agents, 
after the fashion of all the best of their craft, “ knew only the 
welfare of their client,” in a late Chief Justice’s maxim, and 
understood only caution as the guiding principle of that. 
So that it is possible he was misinformed. But here was 
another subterranean road to the Cathedral—and (mayhap) 
the crypt—closed up just when it was on the point of 
touching holy ground, and all because an honest old gentle- 
man’s garden-wall stood in the way. There was no appeal, 
and the excavations were filled up; while the excavators 
turned in the other direction, and worked towards the 
Hall, where Bishop Wordsworth, the landlord on the west 
side, did all he could to further the search. Nor was this 
occidental kindness confined to employers of labour. The 


record of those days chronicles with solemn emphasis “ the . 


kindness and courtesy of every one connected with the 
grounds to the westward of the opening,” of which “it may 
be enough to say that a working gardener, after giving a 
hard day’s labour, exclaimed, ‘This is my subscription to 
the Howking!’” And though the fact that they were 
“stepping westward” and away from all possible treasure 
could not but lessen the popular excitement, it is to be owned 
that to the antiquary it was an interesting enough result 
that now followed. 

For after much unfruitful burrowing the passage rose 
suddenly in height, and the explorers found themselves in 
what seemed at first to be a room about nine feet by four 
and ten feet high, and which proved on further investigation 
to be a stone staircase. There were eight steps, and in the 
eighth there was an opening a foot square, covered over by 
a sliding slab, trapdoorwise, the meaning of which has suc- 
cessfully stumped the authorities to fathom it. Beyond the 
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staircase the passage was blocked by the fall of the roof; 
and, though the passage was tried for and duly tapped at 
further intervals, there was no progress made worth re- 
cording. 

We might pursue the list of further excavations in- 
definitely ; but the interest of the tale grows faint by repe- 
tition. The minutes of the Society lie before us, and they 
tell but one story—of countless heroic diggings, of much 
real pluck and energy in the face of disappointment, and of 
no tangible result from it all. Slices of secret 
have been found over and over again—enough at least to 
prove that old St. Andrews subterraneously was well-nigh 
honeycombed ; but obstructing houses and indignant land- 
lords have cast a blight on these prospects. At length, 
however, after so much of weary waiting and intermittent 
and abortive effort, there seems a chance of the matter 
being sifted to some purpose. Lord Bute has bought the 
Priory, and designs himself to excavate within its walls. 
Therefore, the thing is as good as accomplished—all there 
is to know will be revealed. But, whatever be the con- 
clusion of the whole matter, it must not be forgotten 
that to Mr. Linskill before any one is the credit due. 

To these remarks we would now append a little epilogue. 
It was mentioned in our last paper that, not till 1826 was 
the litter of ages removed from the Cathedral, when the Go- 
vernment of the day had the grace to make an end of that 
crying scandal. Shortly after the place had been put to rights, 
a body of local antiquaries were minded to open a certain 
turret that looks out on St. Andrews Bay. They went to it 
one day, accordingly, and pulled down certain stones in the 
wall; and when there was room to admit the body of a 
man, one of the party squeezed in his head and shoulders, 
and all of him, in fine, but his feet. Suddenly these 
became quite rigid ; and his friends, pulling him out, found 
that he had fainted. While he was being attended to, a 
second man peered into the black hole, in like manner; 
and he, too, was pulled out in a very ill way. Finally, a 
professor of the United College forced his entire person into 
the cavity, and did not faint; but presently reappeared, 
with the corpse of a woman in his arms, from which the life 
seemed to have gone but that hour. The turret was now 
fully explored; and, sitting round in a circle, were found 
twelve bodies decked as at a feast, and all of them untouched 
of decay. The professor on the instant sent off to the Lord 
Advocate, asking what course he should take. The answer 
came to close it up immediately if he would avoid prosecu- 
tion. And this was done, and the matter hushed up. But 
within the last few years two of those present at that strange 
disinterment were surviving, and they told certain of the 
modern excavators their story, which, indeed, there was 
documentary evidence to support. So once again, and at night 
this time, the turret was secretly opened up. Two things 
were now established. The first was the truth of what the 
search-party had alleged of their discovery so many years 
before; and the second was the cause of what they had 
seen. For there is a certain soil or a certain atmosphere 
which preserves dead bodies from decay. It exists at Milan, 
and it is now known to exist nearer home. And at a cer- 
tain point from 8. Regulus Tower all the dead that sleep 
beneath its shadow are lying now as they lay on their 
death-bed. 


LOSSES IN BATTLE. 


yg improvements which have of late years been given 
to the implements of destruction have sometimes filled 
both soldiers and civilians with gloomy horror of what the 
next great war may have in store for us. Where muskets 
were formerly used we are in future to find Maxims and 
magazine rifles, and men are to be slain wholesale, scientifi- 
cally, just as fields are reaped, rapidly and cleanly, nowa- 
days by machinery, in place of by the slower process of 
individual exertion. The tale of what has just been done 
by the Maxim guns in South Africa has especially drawn 
our attention to the new methods of killing. Bravery and 
self-sacrifice were altogether unavailing in the face of the 
relentless destroyers, and we must thank the skill of the 
mechanic as much as the military virtues of our men— 
bravely as they bore themselves—for the result. The mind, 
dwelling on such experiences, naturally leaps to the conclu- 
sion that, when vast armies, both fully equipped by modern 
science, meet on the field of battle, the loss of life will attain 
dimensions absolutely appalling. The nerves of soldiers 


will be strong indeed if, after all that has been said and 
written on the subject, they can enter the next campaign 
without those uneasy forebodings that are the sure prepara- 
tion for panic and disaster. For it is not what does happen, 
or even what has happened, so much as what may happen 
that makes cowards of us all, As a nervous rider once said 
of a horse, “It is not what he has done, but what he might 
do, that I fear.” The history of war has recorded how men 
who had stood up firmly against the charges or fire of a 
foe that they could see, even in spite of terrible losses, have 
recoiled, panic-stricken like a flock of sheep, when a—per- 
haps wholly imaginary—cry of “A mine!” was raised in 
the path of their assault. The heart shudders at the 
notion of whole ranks or companies swept away in a few 
seconds by a sudden blast of fire, and this, and nothing else, 
is what the Cassandras of the day foreshadow in the 
struggles of the future. 

Perhaps it will encourage us if, in place of glancing for- 
wards, we turn our eyes to the past, and call experience 
to contradict speculation. In the first place, the very 
size and unwieldiness of modern armies will prevent 
their full strength being brought to bear, and will make 
pursuits, in which the largest proportion of losses has 
always occurred, far more difficult—1o0,000 men have 
a less chance against 150,000, and, if defeated, will be more 
thoroughly routed, than 150,000 when opposed by half as 
many again. In primeval days a hundred men meeting an 
equal number of enemies fought it out @ outrance, and 
either won the day or were hacked to pieces. Quarters 
were too close to admit a chance of escape, and a man 
struggled as a gladiator, knowing that he must either kill 
or be killed. The introduction of firearms probably (for we 
have no figures to guide us in the earlier days) reduced the 
loss of life, because greater distances separated opponents, 
and escape and means of checking pursuit became more 
possible. Moreover, improved tactics, turning new inven- 
tions to account, taught men to economize life, and obtain 
greater results at a less outlay; and carefully compiled 
statistics show that this tendency, visible in every aspect 
of the progress of the human race, is to be found in that of 
war also. Just as it is no longer necessary to burn your 
house down to have roast pork for dinner, so it is no longer 
essential to victory that three-quarters of your foes should 
be slain. Linear tactics and firelocks contributed more 
lavishly to the death-roll than the skirmishers and breech- 
loaders of modern times. At Blenheim we lost some 23 

r cent.,and our enemies about the same number. At 
Mollwitz the Prussians lost 18 per cent., the Austrians! 28 
per cent. At Kolin Frederick’s force suffered to the extent 
of 37 per cent., while their victory cost his enemies only 
14 per cent. At Zorndorf, the bloodiest battle of which we 
have any record that we may rely upon, the proportion of 
loss to the total forces engaged rose to the enormous total 
of from one-half to one-third. Kunersdorf was almost 
as destructive to human life, and Frederick lost 35 per 
cent. against 26 per cent. of the allies. With the advent 
of Napoleon, and the loosened formations of the Revolu- 
tionary armies, losses were at first diminished; but at 
Aspern the Austrians left nearly 28 per cent. of their men 
on the battlefield, and the French, although the bulletins 
denied it, are said to have been weaker by one-half after 
the battle. Borodino, too, deprived the Russians of 36 per 
cent., and the French of 25 per cent. During the later 
Napoleonic wars we find the losses somewhat lower, although 
after Ligny the Prussians were weaker by as many as 20 
per cent., and the victory of Waterloo cost us rather more 
than that proportion. When, however, we turn to the 
campaigns which succeeded the lull of exhaustion following 
the downfall of the First Empire we are confronted with no 
such bloody records, in spite of the invention of percussion 
caps, rifles, and even rifled cannon. The Allies at the Alma 
only lost some 6 per cent. and the Russians 14 per cent. 
Inkermann, however, was as bloody as Waterloo, but it was 
a struggle in which tactics played a very small part. The 
losses at Magenta and Solferino were comparatively slight. 
Although the consequences of Kiniggriitz were immense, 
they were cheaply purchased by the victors ; while in 1870, 
notwithstanding that both sides were armed with breech- 
loaders, the losses never approached the huge totals of some 
of the battles of the early century or of those of the Seven 
Years’ War. At Worth, it is true, one-sixth of the total 
forces engaged were either killed or wounded; but at 
Gravelotte the proportion was only one-eleventh, and at 
Weissenburg one-twelfth. Herce, it seems, we may draw 
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the conclusion that, while losses fluctuate continually, and 
always must do so, with the strength, quality, and posi- 
tion of the combatants and the relative participation of 
the different arms, a decline rather than an increase in 
their magnitude is generally observable during later years. 
If tactics were not made to keep with armament, 
a heavy penalty would undoubtedly have to be paid. But 
it is possible to counteract the deadliness of the weapons 
by the methods of assault, and, moreover, in war we do 
not so much aim at killing huge hecatombs of victims as at 
making the remainder quit the field. Human nature is the 
factor in the problem that remainsconstant, and human nature 
will only put up with a certain amount of suffering. When 
the limit of endurance is reached, men, even fanatics, will fly 
rather than stand fast; and in future wars it is possible 
that the end will be attained in a shorter time than for- 
merly, and that therefore the losses, although appalling at 
certain periods and in certain situations, will, when the 
whole course of the battle is considered, be less, 

It is not so much how many men you kill as how you kill 
them that makes the difference ; above all, the space of time 
in which the hits are obtained is important. It is per- 
fectly conceivable that a force which had lost 50 per cent. 
of its strength might continue to hold a position which, 
under other circumstances, it would have evacuated when 
but 10 per cent. of its strength had been laid low. Human 
nature is such that troops do not retire because their ranks 
have grown too weak for the task in hand. What shakes 
their nerve is the fear of the loss they may sustain if 
they remain where they are, or push forward in their 
‘ advance. A sort of instinctive calculation is, in fact, 
going on in the minds of men in action which makes one 
side or the other suddenly come to the conclusion that it 
can no longer hold its ground. And the unconscious 
calculation is apt to work out its conclusions most danger- 
ously and most irresistibly when the losses on which, of 
course, it is mainly based occur in a very short time, so as 
to appeal powerfully to the imagination of those who wit- 
ness them. And the shorter the period the more over- 
powering becomes the conviction which takes possession of 
the soldier’s mind. It is for this reason that Skobeleff’s 
chief of the staff, Prince Kouropatkin, has told us that ex- 
perience had shown him that a battalion which has lost 
two hundred men ina fight spread over ten hours may more 
confidently be relied on to stand firm than one which has 
lost fifty men in five minutes. The sum of the physical 
strength of the latter body remains greater than that of 
the former, but the sum of its moral force is for the time 
being less. ‘The leader who understands men, and is quick 
to observe the signs of demoralization, will, if he seizes the 
timely moment, and falls on that battalion, gain a victory. 
If, however, he hesitates, and lets the golden moment slip, 
the balance in his opponents’ minds may be restored, and 
the moral effect of his fire, which is the determining 
element in fighting, will be wasted. Men will, in fact, grow 
callous and accustomed to almost any danger as long as 
their nerves are given intervals of rest to recover them- 
selves, so long as the strain is not put upon them too 
suddenly, and does not increase too rapidly. Instances to 
support this statement might easily be adduced from 
military history. ‘lhe detachments of some of the Russian 
guns during the siege of Sebastopol suffered so terribly 
under our tire that they were renewed as often as thrice 
daily, and yet their fire showed no perceptible slackening. 
Similar heroism was exhibited in our trenches too, and 
losses which in the aggregate were immense failed to 
terrify, because they grew gradually, and were in some 
measure forgotten. Now the characteristic which most 
distinguishes the fire of modern weapons is not so much its 
range and precision as its intensity. It must at some 
stage of the attack become devastating, and that too 
with the sweeping destruction which gives its terror to a 
cyclone. Flesh and blood will not long endure it, and 
the crisis must come quickly. So it may readily happen 
that the very deadliness of scientific weapons may rather 
lessen than enhance the sum total of the carnage they 
bring about. The destruction will be concentrated into a 
shorter period of time, and men will give up the struggle 
earlier and escape death because they will the sooner feel 
that their efforts are likely to be in vain. Further, the 
wide intervals which will separate contending lines will en- 
able a general to draw back when he perceives that he is 
beaten, ere he is committed to a hopeless disaster. The 


difficulty of collecting and setting the widely extended lines 


of attack in motion will further render a rapid and headlong | 
pursuit difficult, while the retaining power of the moderm 
rifle and field-gun will tend to hold the formed bodies, which: 
alone can be expected to move with the necessary celerity, 
in check. But it is during the pursuit that losses have often. 
been the greatest. It is not until their opponents turn and 
run that the victors often realize their superiority. Until’ 
that consummation has arrived in many cases they will 
often doubt whether they themselves are not being beaten. 
But when the balance has distinctly declared in their favour, 
they will throw themselves into the destruction of their foes 
with all the exultation of conscious strength. Beaten armies 
may, therefore, be expected to suffer less, perhaps, in the 
future than in the past as regards killed and wounded. If, 
however, prisoners be thrown into the category of loss, it is 
likely, we imagine, that they will suffer more. For if we are 
arguing on sound bases, and modern fire is to bring about. 
demoralization more rapidly than heretofore, it is likely that 
many unwounded prisoners will grace the conqueror’s. 
triumph. Indeed, those who anticipate immense results 
from the firearms of the future, if they add prisoners to 
killed and wounded, have much to support their arguments. 
Armies are weakened or destroyed as much when their at- 
tenuation is caused by those captured uninjured as by those- 
dead or in the hospitals, and it matters little to the com- 
mander, counting his ragged battalions, whether the gaps 
should be filled by dead or missing. But that the actual 
bloodshed will be greater seems improbable, and the humani- 
tarians who now raise their hands in holy horror should 
rather encourage than execrate modern implements, for they 
are more likely than otherwise to render a necessary evil 
more merciful. 


THE CHARLATAN. 


— the days of the notable controversy about Far 
Jrom the Madding Crowd and The Squire, he has been 
a bold man who has dared to make a direct charge of 
plagiarism under any circumstances whatever; but, as- 
suredly, since that time there has never been so remarkable 
and extraordinary a case of sustained coincidence as is to be: 
found in the manifold resemblances between Zhe Charlatan, 
“a new play of modern life,” by Mr. Robert Buchanan, pro- 
duced last week at the Haymarket Theatre, and Herr 
Paulus, a well-known novel by Mr. Walter Besant, pub- 
lished certainly more than five years back, since the second 
edition bears date 1888. That there are differences in de- 
tail may be granted—there are a few, mostly in the way of 
omission—but the fact remains that, whether Mr. Robert 
Buchanan knows it or not, the two stories are identical, 
stock, lock, and barrel, and almost incident for incident, 
though not quite character for character, as we shall 
show presently. Much in Mr, Besant’s book does not 
appear in the play. We do not suggest that this is 
because the absent parts would not serve the dramatist ; 
but whether this is the reason or not, it is the fact. Mr. 
Buchanan’s Charlatan is substantially Herr Paulus, although 


he is infinitely baser, and is drawn with a heavy, not to say 


a clumsy, hand. In The Charlatan we have very much the 
same family circle as in Herr Paulus, except that, by way of 
variety and of further coincidence, some members of it sug- 
gest recollections of characters in Judah, a play by Mr. 
Buchanan’s brother bard, Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. The Earl 
of Wanborough might be a twin-brother of the old noble- 
man iu Mr. Jones’s play ; the Honourable Me Darrell 
is also to be found there, although it might seem that the 
resemblance was prompted by the fact that Mr. Fred Kerr 
represented them both. On examination the characters 
prove to be, if not identical, variants which hardly vary of 
the same stock, and that Mr. Kerr plays them both— 
it must be said admirably—is a proof that they cannot be 
very far apart. Professor Marrables, a clever character 
performance by Mr. Holman Clark, is quite as much Jones 
as Besant, and the Dr. Darnley is Besant modified by Mr. 
Kemble’s part in A Woman of No Importance; a further 
touch of Mr. Oscar Wilde’s familiar manner—debased, it is 
true, but still an imitation—being evident in certain efforts. 
by way of meaningless paradox. 

One of the principal incidents in Herr Paulus finds its coin- 
cidental counterpart in the news brought by the Charlatan, 
Philip Woodville, of the safety of Colonel Arlington, Isabel’s 
father, the apparent equivalent of the Sir Percival Langston 
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of the novel. Here, the astrally deposited pictures are 
nted by the more theatrically effective, though any- 


’ thing but novel, device of a transparency; and, of course, 
. ‘we see nothing of the Colonel himself or of any religious 


eccentricities corresponding to those of Sir Percival. It 
would be easier, and certainly shorter, to indicate the 
points of difference than the points of resemblance—that is, 
so far as story and incident are concerned. Mr. Buchauan, 
however, has his own methods of dealing with these things, 
and whatever the inspiration may be, the dialogue is un- 
mistakably his own or written in his familiar spirit, but, 
a frankly, we do not regard this .as an advantage. 

e third act departs from Herr Paulus to take up some- 
thing which reminds us of A Strange Story. The turret 
scene has this foundation in Mr. Besant’s novel that Paul 
has kissed Hetty, but has fled in shame, and this leads up 
to a pretty love scene in which he consents to forego his 
supernatural powers (if, indeed, they can be called super- 
natural) for the sake of his love for the woman who loves 
him. This is simple, pure, and natural. It was done more 
showily by Bulwer in Zanoni, but Mr. Buchanan has dis- 
dained an opportunity of really wholesome and profitable 
plagiarism, and irredeemably degraded a none too noble and 
sympathetic hero—not to say a sordid one—togive usa sceneas 
tawdrily theatrical and ineffective as anything we have seen 
since A Man’s Shadow. The author or adaptor evidently 
sees that he must do something to restore his hero to the 
sympathy which we have never had for him, so after com- 
mitting him to the deep iniquity of making the object of 
his love walk in her sleep to his room—an act quite con- 
sistent with our previous knowledge of his character, 
though rather an advanced development of it—he quite 
capriciously and inconsistently makes him repent, and send 
‘the girl back again. The result is that we do believe in the 
original villany, but ascribe the relenting, not to goodness, 
but to weakness. The school of Ibsen—if there be such a 
thing—or some modern school—if there be such a thing— 
is, no doubt, responsible for the note of interrogation upon 
which the play ends. 


The scene is laid throughout at Wanborough Castle, and 
the characters are mostly patrician. Lord Wanborough 
would be tolerable did he not bring back Lord Asgarby in 
Judah, but for this Mr. Nutcombe Gould is not responsible. 
Surely such manners never were tolerated in any country 
house or elsewhere in civilized society as the rudeness of 
Lord Densbury to Woodville. In the book, Tom has made 
inquiries and knows something suspicious, if not to the 
actual detriment of the man ; but that is not the case here, 
nd we are loth to believe that Mr. Buchanan supposes that 
any host would allow one guest to insult another in such a 
way—but for this, again, Mr. Fred Terry is not responsible. 
Indeed, despite this fact, he plays the part with distinction. 
Mr. Tree does much to neutralize the unpleasant and 
tainted quality of Woodville, and his make-up is ad- 
mirable, with its suggestion of the man’s Eurasian origin, 
but without the kid gloves with which Mr. Besant’s hero 
made himself conspicuous. They would have been incon- 
venient in this case, since, although we do not suppose that 
Mr. Tree has gone to the traditional length and coloured 
himself ail over, he has been careful to tinge his hands a 
delicate Oriental brown. There is a good deal of the 
Tempter in the part, and Mr. Tree does not exclude it in 
the rendering. The part of Madame Obnoskin, the more 
or less direct analogue of Anna Petrovna, was played 
by Miss Gertrude Kingston, much as she has played 
many adventuresses before. The author's methods in 
‘dealing with this character are exceptionally crude, and 
one felt that Miss Kingston’s accent was wasted, if not 
actually out of place, since Mr. Buchanan has failed 
to provide her with any suitable idiom. Of Mrs. Tree’s 
impersonation it must be said that she gave capital 
effect to a part which had obviously been written for her 
in view of her success as Ophelia. She had some excellent 
opportunities, especially a well-devised and most effective 
scream, and her plaintive, melancholy style was perfectly 
suited to a part contrived to display it. ‘Taken as a whole, 
the play is a poor melodrama whose more appropriate 
home would be the Surrey Theatre, except that its want of 
real fibre would disqualify it for the home of drama where 
they like it “ hot, strong, and plenty of it.” 


REVIEWS. 


CUSTANCE’S RIDING RECOLLECTIONS. 


Riding Recollections and Turf Stories, By Herry Custance. London: 
Edward Arnold. 
[as chief fault Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s Dutch friend had to 
find with the ourang-ootang was that he had too much 
Ego in his Kosmos, It is not good to have too much of any 
ingredient, but it may safely be affirmed that an autobiographer, 
to be successful, must be liberally endowed in this respect. If 
he endeavours to shirk or shrink from the everlasting but 
necessary I, I, I, he fails in his purpose of describing his par- 
ticular kosmos. There is no such disappointment in store for the 
readers of this book. Always a celebrated raconteur of the 
episodes quorum pars maxima fuit in his many-sided life, Custance 
can write his stories even better than he tells them; and here at 
last is a real authentic Turf history—the only fault of which is 
that it is in one volume instead of three—covering a period of 
twenty-five years, letting the public for the first time behind the 
scenes of various great stables, making manifest things which 
have long been hidden, and nothing extenuating nor aught 
setting down in malice—two points worthy of special attention, 
since it must be remembered that in 1856, when Custance began 
to ride, the Turf was in a very different state from what it now 
is, and things were then of common occurrence for which a man 
would certainly be warned off nowadays, a fact which the author 
frequently emphasizes and illustrates, never more clearly than 
in the account of the hedging of the Belladrum money for 
the Derby of 1868. This horse was found to be a roarer early 
in the spring, so his owner, who was not even for his epoch 
troubled with refined scruples, sent in three amateur bookmakers 
to hedge his stake, which being interpreted simply meant to 
lay every shilling they could against the horse. How this was 
managed, the discomfiture of the Ring, and the rare fright the 
“ dauntless three ” had in the Two Thousand, for which, knowing 
Belladrum’s infirmity, they took a liberty on their own account, 
is told with the accurate precision of a narrator who was, 80 
to speak, looking over the shoulders of the players. 


Custance first came into prominence as a jockey by winning 
the Cesarewitch of 1858 on Rocket, of whose trial in the fog on 
Lewes Racecourse he gives a vivid account. They were not 
afraid to try in those days, but on this occasion the party nearly 
overreached themselves by setting the young one too severe @ 
task. As we all know, she just won the big race by a head from 
the dead-heaters Prioress and The Brewer; but the author dmits 
to mention that David Hughes, who rode the latter, was 
so weak from illness that he could not finish at all, or 
would have won easily. The sin of omission, as before 
stated, being the only one which can be laid to the writer's 
charge, the absence of many names and incidents of notoriety 
seems strange to his contemporaries, For instance, he tells of 
Mr. Ten Broeck’s match at Warwick against Captain Little, and 
of Mr. Payne's stringent commentary thereon; but no mention 
is made of the American's other two matches at Newmarket, 
where on Prioress he beat Captain Little on Poodle over the 
T. M. M., and where on Barbarian he came in alone from Count 
Batthyany, who was far too much occupied in trying to keep his 
leg out of the reach of Olympus’s teeth to be able to take interest 
in anything else. Of all his employers—and he must have ridden 
in his time for most of the leading men on the Turf—Custance’s 
heart seems to warm most towards Mr. H. Chaplin and the Duke 
of Hamilton—two men whose servants have always been deeply 
attached to them. And it is easy to understand what a contrast 
they must have presented to the majority of the owners for 
whom he donned silk. Mr. (Mellish) Smith was a very rough- 
and-ready professional; Mr. Merry a canny CGilaswegian, with 
the thinnest of veneers over a coarse, suspicious nature; while Mr, 
Sutton and Colonel Pearson, both the best of good fellows, allowed 
themselves to be carried away by their feelings after Achieve- 
ment's defeat in the Oaks, and said things which no self-respecting 
jockey could be expected to forgive. Be it noted, however, that 
‘Custance himeelf never has a word to say against any of these 
men, however unjustly he may have thought they treated him 
on various occasions; he carries his forbearance indeed to such 
an extent that the only two people for whom he expresses 
marked dislike are the now happily deceased “ Bolo” French and 
Jim Pot*er, the Epsom trainer-jockey. The former, a blackguard 
to the core, was the worst enemy poor George Fordham, 
Custance’s greatest friend, ever had; and Potter did the best to 
entangle our autobiographer in the trammels of the Mystery case 
at Huntingdon—an outrageous robbery, for which one at least 
of the conspirators is still an exile from Newmarket Heath. 
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French, at any rate, was an amusing scoundrel, of whom 
whimsical anecdotes are legion; it isa pity that his interview 
with the Mayor of Dover is not here related, as it is even more 
characteristic than the story of the long-legged stranger in Regent 
Street. 


Except to a very limited extent, a jockey cannot pick his com- 

pany, and if he means to rise to the top of his profession he must, 
amongst other difficult arts, acquire that of being able to touch 
pitch without being defiled; herein lay the great secret of 
Custance’s popularity. He could be hail fellow well met 
and on the best of terms with such men as “Bolo” French 
and Joe Wood, of whom the latter is summed up in the 
following very significant sentence:—“He was sharp enough 
at his own game, but was just as big a flat at racing.” Yet 
they knew that they had no influence over him whatever. 
What fun there was to be had out of them he extracted, and 
enjoyed; but they would no more have ventured to ask him to 
pull a horse than they would have dared to blow out their own 
pernicious brains. Of the three horses, Thormanby, Lord Lyon, 
and George Frederick, on which Custance won the Derby, the 
first-named was, no doubt, the best, though he only scored the 
Epsom event, while Lord Lyon won what is called the triple 
crown; but he could not really stay, a mile and a half was quite 
the length of his tether, while Thormanby showed real staying 
power in the Ascot Cup. We have always been under the 
impression that Custance was very badly treated, and de- 
liberately made the object of undeserved obloquy at Doncaster 
in 1860, but he does not even allude to the subject 
here. George Frederick was an unsound horse, though, no 
Goubt, a good one. He is cited as a typical instance of 
how impossible it is to judge of a horse’s shoulders with- 
out getting on his back. Of his brother jockeys, Custance 
says so little that one cannot help thinking him designedly 
silent on the subject for fear of being charged with treading on 
the toes of the living, or with slighting the memory of the dead. 
Certain it is that the names of many whom he was always 
“ chafling” or “rising” are not even mentioned. Possibly he is 
right; but the public have lost a good deal of amusement by his 
scruples. With him, of course, Fordham stood always far in 
front of any professional rider; their mutual affection was life- 
long and sincere. John Osborne comes next in the writer's 
estimation; but he does ample justice to Archer's abilities and 
savoir faire—speaks of him, indeed, with a hearty appreciation 
which is somewhat surprising, for Archer’s was not a good 
influence on the Turf, and no one could be more aware of 
the fact than Custance. The second portion of the volume 
—that which is devoted to hunting reminiscences—seems 
to have been an afterthought, and a very happy one, since 
for nearly thirty years “Cus” has been as well known and 
welcome a figure amongst the fields which have assembled to ride 
over the Quorn, Mr. Tailby’s, Mr. Fernie’s, the Cottesmore, and 
the Belvoir hounds, as ever he was at Newmarket, Ascot, or 
Goodwood. Really fond of the sport, which he thoroughly under- 
stands, he always was, and is, an undeniable “ Customer,” 
“holder of front places,” or whatever may be the slang term of 
the moment to indicate the few who “ mean to be there” on all 
occasions, under all circumstances ; but he willingly admits that 
his recognized superiority for many years was mainly due to the 
merits of The Doctor, that famous steeplechase horse who roared, 
and had a club-foot, and who was presented by the Duke of 
Hamilton to his favourite jockey. This wonderful animal simply 
could not be beat with hounds; and, never very fond of his 
original profession, absolutely declined to play at it once he 
had tasted the pleasures of the chase. On pp. 248, 249 will 
be found as much good sense on the treatment due to farmers 
over whose lands hunting men and women ride in such a free-and- 
easy manner as could possibly be compressed in so small a space ; 
but why, oh, why, has Custance refrained from telling us some 
of those inimitable stories of Charlie Boyce, Dick Webster, and 
others, his comrades of former years, with which in the sixties he 
was wont to delight many an audience? In conclusion, we will 
venture from our own “ Recollections” to give one instance of 
Custance’s ever-happy and harmless repartee. He was riding 
home with Captain Holland Corbett, who then had a lot of horses 
—for sale—at Market Harborough, and the pair were discussing 
the usual topic, when Custance chanced to remark, “ That is a 
good horse, that brown one you have just sold to Lord —, 
Captain.” “ Yes, Cus,” replied his companion, “ and if you believe 
me, I didn’t make a farthing profit—what do you say to that ?” 
“T should say, Captain,” retorted the ex-jockey, “ that I pity the 
poor beggar as comes to you next.” 


NOVELS, 

The Hampstead Mi . By Florence Marryat. 3 vols. London 
F. V. White. 1893. 
— By Constance Cotterell. 3 vols, London: Bentley & Son, 
1693. 

Worthington Junior. By Edith Sichel. 3 vols. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 1893. 

Daireen, By F. Frankfort Moore. London: Hutchinson. 1893. 

Frangipanni. By Murray Gilchrist. London: Frank Murray. 1893. 


N the matter of “ blood and thunder,” and sensations of every 
description, Miss Marryat’s new novel, The Hampstead’ 
Mystery, is no whit behind its many forerunners. A beautiful 
(though not refined) young woman is crossed, for the first time in 
her life, by her doting parents on the question of her marriage. 
Like other young women, before and since, she elopes with the 
object of her affections, and is united to him at a registry-office. 
The following morning she is accosted, while walking alone on 
Dover Cliffs, by her father's partner, a middle-aged, married, and 
highly respectable gentleman, who has been commissioned by the 
irate parent to inform the runaway of his determination to wipe 
her for ever out of his life and will, unless she at once gives up- 
her husband and returns home, Having made this agreeable 
communication on behalf of old Mr. Crampton, Mr. Hindes pro- 
ceeds to disburden himself of another hardly less startling on his 
own account. He discloses to the amazed and indignant Jenny 
(now Mrs. Walcheren) that he has long cherished a guilty passion 
for her, and, stung by her taunts, his temper gives way, and he 
pushes her over the cliff. Of course nobody suspects him, and 
he would have gone through life as prosperously as before, had 
his remorse not driven him finally to opium, and in his delirium 
he betrays his secret to his wife. She, however, being much too 
good for him, shields him faithfully till, in a moment of mad- 
ness, he takes an overdose and puts an end to the situation. 
Appalling as this story may be, it is comparatively probable 
when placed side by side with the strange vagaries of Mr. 
Frederick Walcheren, the husband of a day. This careless and 
dissipated person is a nominal Roman Catholic, and in the 
first hours of his bereavement is persuaded by his cousin, 
and a priest, to take orders and leave his money to the Church. 
A short time before the irrevocable vows are taken he is visited 
in his retreat by one Rhoda Berry, a girl whom a year before he 
has seduced. Rhoda Berry lives with her mother, who is a 
“ seer,” and one day the good woman, when in a sort of trance, has 
a communication from the “controls,” or spirits, as to various 
dangers threatening her daughter's old lover if he persists in 
his intention of joining the priesthood. Rhoda's warnings are 
naturally of no avail; Walcheren is ordained, receives in an 
East-End church the casual confession of the Protestant Hindes 
that he has murdered Walcheren’s wife, throws up his pro- 
fession and his vows, marries Rhoda, and becomes a colonist. 
These rapid changes of front leave the reader in the position 
of the celebrated owner of the perspicacious little dog, and 
he rubs his eyes and wonders “if I be I, as I suppose I be.” 
Still, if he has read the book carefully he will have become 
in a measure prepared for even such startling events as these. For 
instance, it is recorded on Jenny's tombstone (vol. ii. p. 101) that 
the girl died on August 14. Now only a day or two before she 
had met her lover at a ball, and at an interview held by them 
between nine and ten the whole elopement was planned. Surely 
if we can believe that even in Hampstead people could have a 
ball on August 10—it certainly was no earlier—and could go 
to it as early as nine o'clock, life can have no more surprises 
in store for us. But, supposing that we are ready to accept 
this strange state of affairs, are we prepared to face the fact that 
ladies who looked on confession as a rather troublesome duty, to 
be got over as easily as possible, took the trouble to go all the 
way down to an obscure East-End church before “going on to 
Mrs. So-and-So’s afternoon tea or a féte at the Botanical” ? They 
could certainly have satisfied their consciences much nearer home. 
Discrepancies such as these are by no means unfrequent through- 
out the book, which is written in Miss Marryat’s usual style. No 
one ever “ goes to bed” or “ leaves the room.” He “ retires to rest ” 
or “from the apartment.” Their faces “go” grey, or crimson, or 
other colours of the rainbow ; they are “partial to floriculture,” 
and sleep in the orthodox manner with one arm thrown over 
their heads. The study of Hindes’s growing terrors is good, 
and his wife, on the whole, true to nature; but the other 
characters are conventional, and Frederick Walcheren nothing 
but a stage puppet. 


Tempe Rivers was not popular among the natives of Stuttingen, 
and those who read her history will not wonder at it. Tempe is 
a very second-rate flirt who thinks of nothing but herself, and 
is always analysing her feelings. Her creator (Miss Cotterell 
always understood) is in a perpetual state of explanation and 
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apology for Tempe’s many strange escapades, and is fond of alluding 
to “her fierce innocence,” or the “fragrant innocence that was 
most shown when she said and did the most outrageous things.” 
The “ intense privacy and reserve of her nature” is manifested in 
a thousand engaging ways. She accepts eagerly the attentions of 
one Major Wainwright, and, meeting him lying in a glade in the 
forest, she playfully drops a blackberry down his neck; they 
have an impromptu dance together, and he ends by kissing her. 
Yet she does not pretend, even to herself, that she is in love with 
the Major. It was, presumably, the same “intense privacy and 
reserve” that induced her, at a picnic of her own organizing, to 
sit apart with the Major under a tree, and let him crown her 
with grapes and vine-leaves. The same quality is visible in the 
manner in which she stands over a sleeping man in a pine-wood, 
and observes out loud, “ And behold the youth was comely.” It 
is not even certain that she did not go greater lengths still; but 
of this the reader—“ cunning reader that you are,” as Miss 
Cotterell says—shall judge for himself :— 

‘ Vaguely it occurred to him (the sleeper) that he might be 
Endymion after all. . . . He went through the story of the 
Latmian. . . . Endymion lay asleep, the thought flickered in 
his brain, and the goddess saw him as she swept overhead, 
and came down and bent over him, and—— What did the 

dess do? A turn in the blood, and the slow lifting of the 

eavy sleep, made him doubt a little; but still he could not 

move. ... “Sit down by me,” he said, almost reverently. 
And she sat down’ (vol. i. p. 107). 


What did the goddess do? That is the point of interest to other 
people besides Mr. Brant Wainwright. We all know what the 
goddess did in the old legend, but we hesitate to infer that Miss 
Rivers “went and did likewise.” But a young lady who is 
“sincere or nothing” (vol. ii. p. 44), who “does so long to 
be ideal, to be great, to rise above small things” (vol. ii. p. 8), who 
is “ so frank, so simple, so unafraid,” not unnaturally gives colour 
by her behaviour to the darkest suppositions. During the brief 
intervals that Tempe does not spend in wandering about with young 
men, she is a novelist, which is curious enough, After their first 
meeting these two young people have many others, and “ they 
talked on and on, unfolding their minds to each other—and such 
hearts, too, as they had, simple unconscious things—each found 
that the other was also cursed with that curse of to-day, self- 
analysis ” (vol. i. p. 166). It is hardly surprising that, with such 
theories and practice, Tempe should have more than once found 
herself in awkward positions, and have only her own folly to 
thank for it. But besides her elopement with Major Wainwright, 
and her sylvan meetings with his brother, Miss Cotterell strikes, 
whether intentionally or not, a very unpleasant note as to the 
affection of Tempe’s uncle. “ She was wishing he would not hold 
her so tight and kiss her so passionately” (vol. i. p. 50). “ He 
turned to her suddenly with a wild tenderness that always 
wrapped her in cold maidenliness, and caught her close to him.” 
These passages, and others like them, may mean nothing more 
than the paragraph about Endymion, but they are distinctly dis- 
agreeable. Of course, it is quite plain that at the end all obstacles 
will be overcome, and Tempe will be united to the young man 
Brant, who patronizes Christianity. Well, she deserves no better 
fate. R.I.P. Something must, however, be said as to the treat- 
ment of the story and of Miss Cotterell’s manner of writing. 
The handling from first to last is that of a novice, and of a 
novice without any aptitude for her task. The characters are 
weak and improbable, and the whole book weighed down by trite 
remarks and moralizings, especially about Mrs. Grundy, who 
never had more right on her side than when she interfered in the 
affairs of Tempe. As for the style, there is endless room for 
improvement in that too. “ Tempe was now already got to where 
the nab became narrow ” (vol. iii. p. 278) is not elegant, and once 
again we must point out that the active verb “to go” cannot be 
used in place of the passive verb “to become.” “Tempe’s cheeks 
went red ” (vol. i. p. 172); in p. 236 she “ went miserably red.” In 
vol. ii. she does better, and “ went brilliant crimson” (p. 245), but 
she is beaten by a friend who contrives to “go an unmistakable 
magenta” (p. 180). The highest point in the scheme is, however, 
touched by her faithful lover Kurt, in vol. iii. p. 162, when he 
** went a deep and painful purple.” 


Miss Sichel informs her readers on the title-page that Worth- 
ington Junior is “a story of contrasts.” In general, after such a 
statement, we should expect to find the “contrasting parties” 
gradually drawing together even from the remotest east and 
west, till the threads of their stories are inextricably interwoven. 
But in Worthington Junior the contrast is of the most superficial 
kind, and for any difference it could make to the novel, the 
historics of Maurice Worthington and Algy Brown might easily 
have been bound up between two different covers, And in some 
respects it is a pity that this is not the case, all that concerns the 
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East End and Algy Brown being infinitely more interesting and 
original than anything in the existence of his well-to-do contrast, 
a commonplace, well-educated, ineffective young man, full of 
talk and ideas, but too lazy to carry them out. He writes a 
dramatic epic, which he not only reads to a young lady who goes 
out to ride in a Gainsborough hat, but, what is much more 
remarkable, he inflicts it at their request on two Fellows of his 
College. Both he and the young lady, Diana Saintsbury (all 
heroines are “ Diana” nowadays), are old and not very dear 
friends. So is the fascinating Mrs. Dunlop, who is dragged in for 
no particular purpose. But Fanny Sinclair is admirably drawn, 
and there are little touches here and there that remind us of 
Fanny Price become soured by Edmund's attentions to Miss 
Crawford. Miss Sichel’s Fanny is quite as irritating, quite as 
prosaic, quite as unexceptionable in behaviour, and she has a 
knack of making remarks of which “silence was somehow the 
incomprehensible but inevitable result.’’ No less successful is 
the study of Worthington Senior, but the remainder of the 
West-Enders call for no special notice. On the other hand, 
the rough and rowdy East-End beauty Loo, and her relations 
both with the sporting Jim and with Hunchy Algy, are well 
and truly told, and Miss Sichel seems to have a closer insight 
into the strange life of those dwellers in the Far East than 
is vouchsafed to most of the people that write about them— 
Miss Ida Lemon excepted. This being so, it is a matter of sur- 
prise that Miss Sichel should put into the mouth of her hero 
a lecture on Feudalism to be delivered at Wapping to the kind 
of audience that you would naturally find in that densely 
populated area. It is so likely the dockers and costers would 
care to be told that “ the perversion of Feudalism has come to an 
end ; but the idea on which Feudalism is based remains, none 
the less, the only truly practicable and the only good one”! 
(vol. ii. p. 30). The book is badly put together, and seems the 
work of an inexperienced hand; but Miss Sichel at her strongest 
and her weakest are two very different people, and when she 
omits the modern jargon she is often very good. 


Mr. Frankfort Moore was ill advised when he transferred his 
characters from the Wild West of Ireland to the deck of a ship 
bound for the Cape. The glimpse he gives us of life along the 
Munster bays is attractive and pleasant; but the collection of 
people he gathers on board his Atlantic liner are mere pegs to 
hang types upon, A high-spirited Irish girl like Daireen Gerald 
would speedily have seen through and snubbed a windbag like 
Glaston, of whom the reader has far too much, and her in- 
stinctive shrewdness would have repelled the affections of 
Oswin Markham, who is fond of addressing her as “Child, 
child.” This, it may be observed, is a favourite form of endear- 
ment with novelists, though put upon their oath it may be 
doubted whether any of them would affirm that they had ever 
heard it used. It is quite possible that a girl might faint from 
the shock of seeing an apparently dead face bobbing up and down 
the window of her cabin, but why she should be considered 
a heroine for rushing up on deck to give notice of the fact is not 
quite so clear. As it was the proprietor of the face who apostro- 
phized her as “ Child, child,” it is probable that she ultimately 
regretted not having left him where he was, Any criticism of 
Daireen would be incomplete without calling attention to the 
singularity of the headings of the chapters, each one of which is 
taken from IZamket. Now, given forty chapters, and headings 
averaging eleven lines each, the author must surely arrive at 
quoting nearly the whole play, and the reader feels that it would 
have saved trouble either to have given the play in the beginning 
in its entirety, or to have appended a general reference. As it 
stands, the perpetual recurrence of the name is somehow apt to 
act as an irritant. 


Frangipanni reads like a bad dream, with no more coherence 
than naturally belongs to such things, and without calling for 
any more serious criticism. The characters, who wear “ sprigged 
muslins and little shawls” if they are women, and coats of “ blae 
broadcloth and flowered satin waistcoats” if they are men, skip 
about from the coast of Yorkshire to the neighbourhood of Derby 
in three hours, and, unaccustomed though they are to any tra- 
velling, prepare to return the same night. A man begins a letter 
to his wife “ Dear Nancy,” and signs it “ Yours truly”; and the 
reader is invited to observe “ how he steered clear of the extremes 
of uxoriousness and timidity” (p. 111). But as all these strange 
events pass in some district of Yorkshire, where in a walk along 
a secluded road you may pass a statue of a Virgin and Child 
wrought in stone, it may be that the inhabitants have different 
standards to those in common use. As it is, we feel that it is a 
very mad world indeed when we lay down Frangipanni, 
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BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 


oe about Birds. By Charles Dixon. London: Chapman & 
all, 1893. 
The World; or, Young Collector's Handbook. By W. Furneaux. 
‘With 10 Coloured Plates and over 500 Illustrations in the Text. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 1893. 

Wild Nature Won by Kindness. By Mrs. Brightwen. Illustrated. Fifth 
and revised edition. Londun: T. Fisher Unwin. 1893. 


URING the seventy years which have succeeded the prepa- 
ration of Waterton’s delightful Essays on Natural History, 
chiefly Ornithology, the issue of chatty books about birds has in- 
creased to an almost bewildering degree. No naturalist of the 
beginning of this century could have guessed that so vast a collec- 
tion of small data with regard to English birds would ever be 
made as is now loading the shelves of our public libraries. Pro- 
fessor Newton and Mr. Hudson tell us that by our male sport and 
our female vanity we are extinguishing the avifauna of the world, 
and that ina very short space of time no strikingly beautiful 
birds will be found on the surface of our desecrated globe. 
Whether this dismal view be justified or no, there is one thing to 
‘be said on the other side. Before murdering our delicate guests, 
we have taken so many pictures of them, have collected so many 
dead specimens of them, have, above all, filled so many portfolios 
with notes about their forms and habits, that posterity will have 
no difficulty in exactly gauging the debt it will owe us for our 
cruelty and greediness. 

The abundance of ornithological notes preserved is, however, 
only equalled by the careless and inartistic form in which so 
much of it is published. It is but very occasionally that so clear 
and scholarly a monograph as Lord Lilford’s Avifauna of 
Northamptonshire is presented to the public. As a rule, our 
popular natural history is shapeless to a high degree, poured out 
in little casual volumes without any regard to proportion, relative 
value of parts, or balance of form. We have at the top of our 
list to-day a new work by Mr. Charles Dixon. He is a typical 
offender, and one to whom it is hard to be just. Mr. Dixon is a 
sound and active ornithologist, and, without possessing much 
refinement of style, he has an effective way of reporting what he 
has actually seen which is not without merit. But he does not 
seem to have the slightest idea of the way in which a book 
should be constructed, Of the baker’s dozen or so of portly 
volumes which he has poured forth during the last ten years, not 
one is worthless, but not one fulfils the requirements of a book, 
Mr. Dixon’s idea seems to be to shred his notes, his theories, his ob- 
servations, his reviews of other people’s books, his entire scien- 
tific and literary apparatus, into a sort of mill. The information 
is then banged about and sent out, and Mr. Dixon gazes upon it 
with complacency. It is Vol. XIII. (or XXIII.) of his complete 
‘works, But this is mere deliquescence. Even in the days of 
Dr. Doran more was wanted than this to make a book. 

We will glance at the materials out of which Jottings about 

Birds is constructed. First we have a sort of catalogue of the 
Birds of Algeria, suited to the pages of a technical review—a 
catalogue by no means in a condition for final publication, since 
it is admittedly tentative and incomplete, nor fit in any state fora 
popular book, being a mere list or annotated tabular statement. This 
fills one-third of the volume, Then follow three essays in what 
may be called popular biology. Then are inserted accounts of a 
trip to the Bass Rock and of another to St, Kilda. Then a news- 
paper article of the lightest description called “ The Artist's 
Birds,” and another on “ Birds in the Devonshire Lanes.” The 
book then closes with a critical review of an ornithological paper, 
We will not say that any of these materials, the lightest or 
the solidest, are without value. We will not say that any one of 
these nine pieces of writing was not worthy of preservation. But 
we do say that it is exasperating to have them shovelled down 
our throats in this incongruous fashion. Mr. Dixon's idea of a 
harmonious company is the jury at the end of Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland. 

The visit to the Bass Rock is published at an apt moment, when 
every one has been reading Catriona, and that desolate islet finds 
itself famous in literature. It is well to know that the Bass is a 
jealously guarded private property, and that the tenant, who is at 
present the landlord of the “Canty Bay Inn,” protects his rights 
most carefully. No other way of reaching the island is to be 
trusted except the boats which this good man keeps at Canty Bay 
for the purpose. . The first approach to the Bass is disappointing 
to a bird-lover ; no sign of the vast colonies of birds is at first to 
be obtained. Scarcely any birds are seen on the sloping pastures, 
nor anywhere but in the precipitous cliffs that break down to the 
sea on all sides but one. As it was in the days of Mr. Stevenson’s 
hero, the Solan goose or Gannet is the master of the Bass. Mr. 
Dixon considers that not fewer than ten thousand pairs breed on 
the island. “The crowning charm of this wonderful rock,” how- 


ever, is the Peregrine Falcon, a pair of which breed on the Bass 
every season, and these noble birds may often be seen i 
from one to the other of the several eyries—which, like the landed 
aristocrats of bird-land, they keep furnished for their various 
caprice—or sailing in circles at a vast height in the air. 

Mr. Dixon had facilities of seeing St. Kilda which, even to this 
day, are unusual, He spent nearly a fortnight in cruising about 
the islands with the factor’s smack; we do not recollect to have 
read any account which gives so graphic an impression of the 
grandeur of scenery in this remote little fragment of the Queen’s 
possessions. Nor is there wanting freshness in this curious 
description of life on the island :— 


‘St. Kilda is an ideal commonwealth. Each morning the 
adult population will consult together as to what business is 
to engage their attention during the day, Even the most 
simple affairs of daily life are seriously debated—all work in 
union and for the common good, Shops there are none, and, 
so far as I could see, barter is unknown. The cliffs of 
St. Kilda are divided equally amongst the inhabitants, just 
like so many allotment gardens, and a man seldom or never 
poaches on the preserves of his neighbours. Each year the 
rocks are portioned out anew, the Saxon Méd or Council 
assembling for the purpose, so that no vested interests accrue 
in cliffs that are more prolific in bird-produce than others. 
The adjacent islands of Doon, Soay, Borreay, and the several 
“ stacks ” are common property, and are hunted at intervals 
by a party dispatched in one of the boats for the purpose, the 

roduce of the expedition being shared equally... . The 

ulmar is the national bird of St. Kilda. No gamekeeper 
watches his preserves more jealously than the St. Kildan his 
Fulmar nurseries, and every time 1 went near to the cliffs 
where the highly-prized bird was breeding, if I chanced to 
have a gun with me, several men or boys were sure to follow 
and warn me off the sacred spot.’ 


The difficulty of climbing the huge cliffs of St. Kilda seems to 
have been exaggerated, for they are much broken into ledges, 
and rarely descend sheer to the sea, The St. Kildans none the 
less are exceedingly proud of their agility as cragsmen, and it is 
still the case that no lad can hope to secure a wife unless he has 
performed certain set feats of climbing. Of these the chief is the 
ascent of an isolated rock entitled Stack Biorrach ; this used to 
have to be done—if so public a test be not, indeed, still re- 
quired—before the entire community by any young fellow 
ambitious of attaining the position of a husband. Mr. Dixon 
appends a list of sixty-three birds which he noted during his 
visits to St. Kilda, and he gives the local names for many of 
these species. His account of the islands is curious and 
valuable. 

The handbook for young collectors which Mr. Furneaux has 
edited is an absolute olla podrida. Everything that a boy can 
stuff into his pockets or his hat, or keep in a box, or press into a 
book, or drag along in a string, is here described and classified. 
The print is too small even for young eyes—ours it dazzles so 
painfully that we can scarcely read it—but with this exception 
we can hardly think of a book which ought to be more welcome 
to a boy, or might hope to keep him out of mischief for a greater 
number of consecutive minutes. We begin with creatures that 
live in ponds and streams, pass on to beetles and butterflies, 
snails and spiders (we have, personally, a conviction that it is 
immoral to encourage boys to collect spiders, but perhaps that is 
because we are not fin de sidcle enough), reptiles, birds, and 
mammals. With boys, “mammals” generally means mice, ex- 
tending often to rabbits and a guinea-pig. Mr. Furneaux is 
more ambitious, and describes how you may find the porpoise— 
which you could scarcely collect, even in a large bath-room— 
and the otter, which has been known to make almost as good a 
companion as a good dog, 

Our sympathies are drawn out more warmly as we leave the 
animal kingdom and descend to the vegetable. Here is all that 
the boy needs to know respecting sea-weeds, fungi (but is all this 
talk about “edible forms” quite safe? All forms are edible to 
the boy until colic intervenes), mosses, ferns, wild grasses, and 
forest trees. Here, again, Mr. Furneaux seems to succumb to 
the infirmity of greatness, for who can collect larches and Scotch 
firs, except, of course, in a pinetum? Then we proceed to 
minerals and fossils, but there the book suddenly breaks down 
with half-a-dozen hurried pages. Perhaps this subject had better 
have been omitted altogether. But the book is one delightfully 
suited to the purpose for which it has been prepared. 

That justly popular favourite, Wild Nature Won by Kindness, 
comes before us in an enlarged and glorified form, with a great 
many new illustrations. These latter are signed “Ch. Votteler,” 
and we learn that they have been transferred to this new edition 
from the very pretty German version of the book published 
last year. Mrs. Brightwen has added two short chapters, one 
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describing her adventures with an ant-lion, the other chronicling 
the habits of a tame toad, whose Christian name is Sancho, 
and who, in spite of his “leathery, warty skin,” is thrown into 
a state of positive ecstasy when his mistress tickles him. Mrs. 
Brightwen is evidently the exact person to whom to put that 
vulgar riddle, ““ Why cannot a deaf and dumb man tickle nine 
toads?” Ifshe is not acquainted with this pleasantry, perhaps 
her Sancho can help her to the answer. He, oddly enough, is in 
the same position as the deaf and dumb man, 


AUSTRALASIA—GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Australasia. Vol. I.—Australia avd New Zealand. By Alfred R. 
Wallace, LL.D., D.C.L. (Stanford’s Compendium of Geograpby and 
Travel. New Issue.) London: Edward Stanford. 1893. 
as object of this volume is to give a compact description of 

the great Australian colonies which shall be useful to in- 
tending visitors and emigrants, and at the same time be interest- 
ing to the general reader. It is to the first and last of these three 
classes that the book will, it appears to us, be most likely to 
appeal. Of the kind of information useful to or sought for by 
the intending emigrant it contains next to none at all. But to 
the general reader, and especially to the subdivision of that 
extensive genus included in the term “intending visitors” to 
Australia, Dr. Wallace’s book may be confidently recommended 
for much interesting and instructive matter. Though not so sub- 
divided by the author, it does in fact consist of two distinct 
parts. In the first of these a very full account is given of the 
natural history and geology of Australia, and the many interest- 
ing problems connected with its past history are discussed. The 
physical characteristics, customs, languages, and probable origins 
of the aboriginal inhabitants are also treated at some length. A 
general chapter is also devoted to the history of Australian explo- 
ration, with its thrilling records of physical endurance and heroic 
sacrifice. The second part deals separately with the several 
colonies, which are described at some length, much attention 
being given to their special characteristics and productions, as 
well as to their more important industries. It is in the former of 
these two divisions of the work that its main value, as we think, lies, 
The chapters devoted to the natural history, physical geography, 
and geology of Australia and New Zealand afford just those 
glimpses of these subjects that are so fascinating to readers who, 
without being themselves scientific, can take a keen pleasure in 
the scraps of popular science at which some of the learned scoff. 
The learned obviously are at once to be warned off such a work 
as this. But the unlearned will find in it just that suggestive 
treatment of the problems of science that catches hold of the 
imagination and excites a thirst for further information, and, 
though such a thirst will possibly not be fully slaked at the 
fountain-heads of knowledge, the mere foretaste is yet altogether 
wholesome and intellectually stimulating. Of the second sub- 
division in our classification of the contents of the volume there 
is not much to say. 


It is to be observed that the present is the first only of two or 
more volumes, the remainder of wh ich will, no doubt, appear in 
due course, treating of Australasia. Australasia, as the term 
is popularly used, includes, besides Australia proper, with 
Tasmania and New Zealand, the islands in the Pacitic to the 
eastward of these as far as, say, the hundred and sixtieth 
meridian of west longitude, and, roughly, south of the line. 
New Guinea is also, no doubt, to be included in the term, and 
its waters are, in fact, within the limits of the “ Australian 
station” of the British navy, as well as those surrounding the 
smaller islands to the eastward up to and a few degrees north of 
the Equator. But in Dr. Wallace’s nomenclature the term, and, 
therefore, the scope of his worl, is defined to include in addition 
all the archipelagoes and island groups extending from the 
south-eastern extremity of continental Asia to more than 
halfway across the Pacific Ocean. It takes in, therefore, 
all the islands of the Malay Archipelago, the greater portion 
of which he admits are usually associated with Asia. In 
the first edition of the present work the Malayan islands to 
the west of New Guinea were so associated, following Hell- 
wald’s Die Erde und ihre Volker. His present use of the term 
Dr. Wallace would appear to justify, on the ground that 
“ Austral-asia” ought to be co-extensive with all that insular 
land, as he calls it, which is, geographically, a southern extension 
of Asia. Opinions will differ as to the correctness of this ex- 
tension of the popular use of the term on geographical grounds, 
Politically speaking, the Malayan group has always, from the 
nature of things, had continental associations in the past. But 
the growth of the great communities to the south must neces- 


sarily exercise a constantly increasing power of attraction over 
these islands strong enough eventually to bring them into the 
system of which Australia proper is the centre. From the stand- 
point of natural history, from which one would most naturally 
have expected the author to view the question, the union of the 
Malayan group with the Australian is distinctly incongruous. 
In the former we find the luxuriant vegetation and the larger 
forms of animal life characteristic of the adjacent parts of conti- 
nental Asia ; while from Australia these are conspicuously absent. 
Indeed, as regards natural history, Australia presents more affini- 
ties with almost any other part of the world than with the islands 
and continent of Asia lying immediately to the north of it—a 
fact, perhaps, to be accounted for on the theory of the Post- 
tertiary emergence of a large part of the Asiatic continent, to 
which we do not think Dr. Wallace makes any allusion. 


Although giving this extended application to the title of his 
work, Dr. Wallace recognizes the chasm which divides Austral- 
asia, as popularly understood, from the rest of the great division 
of the globe which he includes in the term, by treating the two 
in separate volumes, In the present volume he is dealing with 
Australia and New Zealand alone. And it is in connexion with 
the geological and geographical problems presented by just that 
class of observations in natural history last referred to that the: 
chief interest of the volume lies. The similarity or identity of 
the fauna and flora of the North-Western islands of the Malay 
Archipelago with those of the adjacent parts of continental Asia 
is readily accounted for by the shallowness of the seas dividing 
them from the continent to which they were evidently united 
at a comparatively recent period. Between these, on the other 
hand, and the south-eastern islands lying over against Australia 
the ocean depths are very great indeed, and there is good ground 
for the belief that Australia, with New Guinea, have been isolated 
from a very much more remote geological epoch. The extraordinary 
distinctness of their animal and vegetable life may thus be partially 
accounted for, These peculiarities, and the completely unique 
character of some of the forms found in Australia are of course, in 
a general way, matters of common knowledge. The naturalist, 
as the author says, finds himself here in a strange and isolated 
world, having comparatively little in common with the other 
divisions of the earth. With regard to the flora it is remarkable 
that what affinities and analogies are found are with South 
African and European forms. A certain alliance of some of the 
flora of temperate Australia with that of South Africa suggests. 
the possibility of a former geographical connexion which har- 
monizes with some of the conclusions drawn from a study of 
the physical geography of Australia,as to which Dr. Wallace 
brings out, in dealing with that branch of his subject, some 
extremely interesting results. But these alliances are of the 
slightest, and traceable, where traceable at all, to a connexion 
existing only at a very remote period. The European element in 
the Australian flora is more prominent, and perhaps even more. 
difficult to account for. The high antiquity of the Australian. 
flora is, we have Dr. Hooker's authority for saying, capable of 
scientific proof; and this fact tallies with the occurrence in Aus- 
tralia of groups of plants that formerly inhabited Europe but 
are now extinct there, though it leaves unexplained the con- 
nexion itself. Upon the fauna Dr. Wallace always speaks with 
first-hand knowledge. Here the isolation is still more complete,. 


‘| and affords the most certain proofs that no part of Australia has. 


been united to the continent of Asia, since at least the latter 
part of the Mezozoic period. The best proof of this is in the 
entire absence of the mammalia of the Northern hemisphere. 
And it isa significant and suggestive fact in connexion with 
the theory of prolonged geological isolation that the only truly 
indigenous terrestrial mammalia allied to old-world forms should 
consist of those very small creatures, the Muride, or mouse- 
family, which of all other are most likely to have been con- 
veyed by accidental means. The special peculiarities of the 
Australian mammals—the marsupials and monotremes—are too 
well known to be further remarked upon here. The only repre- 
sentative of the marsupials in any other quarter of the globe is 
the American opossum; while the monotremata are believed to. 
be absolutely confined to Australia. 

As elsewhere, the extinct species of surviving forms of animal 
life in Australia were enormously larger than living species, 
This may be accounted for by the general causes assigned by Dr. 
Wallace (reproducing the explanation originally given in his 
earlier work on “ The Geographical Distribution of Animals”) in 
speaking of the extinction of species of kangaroos, rivalling in bulk 
the elephant and the rhinoceros, which are traceable in some 
geological deposits in Queensland. More specitically he else- 
where imputes the extinction of these larger species throughout 
Australia to the last great deterioration of climate which re- 
duced so much of the interior to the condition of a desert. The 
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existence of these larger forms of animal life unites with the 
structure of the later geological formations in indicating the 
existence during a considerable portion of the Tertiary period of 
@ more extensive and more fertile continent than Australia now 
‘is, extending to the west and south. Eastward it is certain land 
did not extend. There is no record, either in geology or 
natural history, of connexion between Australia and New 
‘Zealand, of the interesting features of which we have not left 
ourselves space to speak. But if the islands of St. Paul and 
Amsterdam, half-way between Africa and Australia, do, indeed, 
indicate the position of a submerged continent, its existence would 
‘solve most of the problems of Australian geology, would account 
for the development of gigantic animals, and would help greatly 
to explain some of the phenomena connected with the relations 
of the fauna and flora with those of other continents. The re- 
lations of the aboriginal human inhabitants of Australia with the 
rest of mankind remain obscure; and little or no light on the 
general problem is obtained from this source. 


COOKERY BOOKS. 


The St. James's Cookery Book. By Louisa Rochfort. Lendon: 
‘Chapman & Hall. 

Anglo-Indian and Oriental Cookery. By Mrs. Johnson. London: 
H. Allen. 

Fast-day Cookery ; or, Meals without Meat. By Grace Johnson. 
‘London: Griffith & Farran. 

‘Our Viands. By A. W. Buckland. London: Ward & Downey. 
a, gaat Cookery Book. By Lady Constance Howard. London: 
Henry. 

Our Daily Fare, and How to Provide It. London: Ward, Lock, & Co. 

The Cost of Living in Australia. By Philip E. Muskett and Mrs. H. 
Wicken. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 


’ Oy rd books come and cookery books go; but few 

there be of them that abide much in the memory even of 
‘the interested reader. For the most part they are like grammars 
or dictionaries—useful and quite legitimate re-hashings and 
variations of the public material which has furnished forth 
hundreds of predecessors and will furnish forth hundreds of 
successors. Every now and then, however, comes a book which 
‘in a greater or less degree marks—which exhibits something 
more than a mere ransacking and remarshalling of the contents 
of the stock books, and which shows that the author has an 
intelligent and scholarly interest, if not an actually creative 
genius, in his or her great subject. 


Of such—not, perhaps, in the very first flight of them, but also 
not in the ruck—is the St. James's Cookery Book, written by 
Miss Louisa Rochfort. Its very prelude inspires a cheerful 
confidence; for it insists on the infinite necessity of taking 
trouble on the part of the house-mistress as well as on the part 
of the servants, which is the root of the whole matter. It is 
because the Englishwoman, of whatever rank, is so often deficient 
in the capacity which answers to this necessity, that English house- 
keeping is—when it is—inferior to foreign in efficiency, and far 
superior to it in cost. The thing has its good side as well as its 
bad, no doubt. The Frenchwoman too often indemnifies herself 
in other ways for the trouble she takes over her husband's 
dinner, business, interests of all kinds but one; and the 
German is notoriously prone to be a Hausfrau and nothing 
more. Even as to servants, did not MM. de Goncourt find 
out after the death of their trusted and cherished donne of many 
years that she had robbed them wholesale, spent the proceeds 
with soxteneurs, and done many other evil deeds ? 


But this is a digression. Whether genius in general is an infi- 
nite capacity for taking pains is doubtful; that culinary genius 
is so is very nearly certain, And Miss Rochfort’s early insistence 
on the fact, and on the further fact that the ordinary cook will not 
take trouble with her business if her mistress does not take 
trouble with her, is an earnest of good things tocome. We are 
less certain about her hard-and-fast rule of “ No perquisites.” 
There is a medium between negligent profusion and indecent 
skimping ; and we do not think that any lady can be expected to 
look to the destination of every possible ounce of dripping and 
pound of bare bone. Of course if such things are not forthcoming 
when wanted for house use it is a different matter. But let us 
remember the exquisitely adequate encomium which D'Artagnan 
{and your Gascon is by birth a thrifty person) passed upon the 
housekeeping of Athos at Bragelonne, ‘Quel ordre et quelle 
largeur!” Let us not forget the Jargeur in ‘attending to the 
ordre. However, this is no doubt a moot point. When Miss 
Rochfort comes to the actual cooking business she is beyond cavil 
for the most part. She appears, indeed, to be sojourning to some 
extent in the tents of Kedar, for in pleading for the charcoal 
steve (and, indeed, it is an admirable institution) she says that 


any one who tries it will acknowledge its superiority over “the 
closed oven with its coal-gas fumes.” Now gas-cooking has made 
great progress, no doubt, and for some purposes—boiling, stewing, 
even grilling with an open griller—is not to be despised, especially 
as an auxiliary to the open range. But, thank Heaven, there are 
yet in England not merely seven thousand, but some seven and 
twenty millions, we should think, who have not bowed the knee 
to the closed gas “ roaster,” the sickly sodden taste of the pro- 
ducts of which is too common in our restaurants and hotels. 


To come to details. Miss Rochfort’s receipts are not very 
numerous, but they are individual and good. Those for Pot-au- 
feu, French, Russian, and Spanish, are capital. On fish she 
sins by her title, “ Lobster or Langouste & l'américaine”; for a 
langouste is not a lobster, and the receipt, though original and 
pleasant, is less like the usual “ Homard i l'américaine” than 
like the fine old process of cooking red herrings in whisky com- 
bined with that function in a dispatcher which Thackeray im- 
mortalized. Her Water Zouchy or Zootje is good (by the way, we 
discovered lately that John Dory, if you have too much of him, 
and keep the water he is boiled in for stock, will make an 
admirable zootje cooked over again). And let her have par- 
ticular praise for a simple Sole normande (the ordinary receipts 
for “Sole & la normande” are absurdly complicated), for pub- 
lishing the admirable Jewish fashion of frying fish to eat cold, 
and for a capital Sole au vin blanc. Her entrées, sauces, and 
salads are good ; and in the section on poultry we are glad to see 
two famous Soufflés de volaille, the savoury soufllé, not of a 
cheesy description, being too much neglected by the ordinary 
English cook. She has arranged her solids in a rather odd 
fashion, giving a separate heading to “ Veal,” and then a large 
section of “ Luncheon dishes,” which include everything from 
roast leg of mutton and dauf a la mode to Spanish onions, 
kidney-lined, and a “cold salmi,” which latter we regard with 
open but doubtful minds. Among her vegetables we think that 
fried celery tops make their first appearance in an English 
cookery book. And it is a very good dish; only you must take 
care that the frost has not got at the celery. On eggs Miss 
Rochfort is good too, though a stern grammarian might frown 
at “(Eufs fare?” There are a good many savouries, and some of 
the things called sweets which a vain people loves, 


In short, this is really a very good book. It will not do by 
itself; for it is by no means exhaustive, and omits many things, 
both plain and fancy, which will be wanted in an ordinary house- 
hold. But to a housewife who wishes to add to one of the large 
steady-going manuals something a little distinguished, it may be 
recommended as a fair alternative, and fairer supplement, to 
Major L. or Madame de Joncourt ; and we cannot give higher 
praise than that to any cookery book of the last ten or fifteen 
years. 


Mrs. Johnson’s Anglo-Indian and Oriental Cookery answers in 
its text to the division of its title. With the Oriental cookery 
proper we rather doubt many people meddling. “ Doepeaze 
Gheejanee,” “ Kulleak Jogoorath,” and the rest, are, no doubt, 
curious, and very likely not disgusting. But, somehow, meat 
cooked with curds and cream and similar things does not tempt 
the Occidental appetite in the description. Pillau we know (and 
Mrs. Johnson gives many pillaus), and curry we know—though, 
indeed, folk say the Portuguese took it to India. But, on the 
whole, “ East is east and West is west,” and the place where 
they meet in their extremer forms, as Mr. Kipling has very properly 
pointed out, is not the kitchen. The larger and “ Anglo-Indian ” 
section, on the other hand, of Mrs. Johnson’s book represents a 
sort of concordat, or compromise, between the two, and contains 
some things extremely well worth noting—one or two, indeed, 
superior to anything exotic we have seen since the excellent 
“Hilda” communicated the secrets of Afrikander cuisine. 
“ Pepper water soup,” made of an ounce each of lentils, black 
pepper, and tamarind, with bay leaves, ghee, mustard, cummin 
(but not anise), and fenugreek in a pint of water, sounds pleasing, 
as a sort of bachelor maigre meal preliminary to magical 
operations, but we have not proved it. We have proved “ Fish 
in Savoury Batter,” and it is one of the best things in a simple 
kind we know. The receipt is here given for soles, but it will 
work well with the humble “lemon sole” or even a tolerably 
firm plaice. Many curious sauces and fresh chutnees wil] be 
found here; but against one sauce (a complicated arrangement, 
with a substratum of veal gravy), for wild duck, we must protest. 
It is not recorded exactly what Mr. Pleydell’s “poor thoughts” 
which he communicated to Mannering’s housekeeper on that sub- 
ject were. But our thoughts, which though they may be poor 
are honest, are to the effect that nothing is permissible but 
slightly-warmed claret, cayenne, and lemon-juice. “Caddy- 
Maddy” appears to be a sort of eccentric Irish stew concocted in 
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soup plates. There are some capital savouries, such as devilled 
shrimps, which are as simple as they can be, and yet anything 
but common; but we never heard the good old “mock crab” called 
a “ Welsh Gallimaufry ” before. “ Musk ice,” we should not admit 
within musket shot—we shall be having “ patchouli pudding” 
next. But with this exception, and the wild-duck sauce, we 
have nothing to object to and much to praise in an uncommon 
and pleasing book. 

Fast-day Cookery is by the same author, and it shows in more 
familiar material equal mastery of the subject. Of course its 
use is by no means limited to those who fast, but applicable to 
feasters as well, On one branch of her subject Mrs. Johnson's 
vernacular declaration, “As for vegetables, they are out of it 
altogether” in the ordinary cookery of England, is but too 
true. Ata very large number of tables hardly more than half a 
dozen vegetables at the outside are ever seen in the whole course 
of the year; and the curious and quite modern delusion that a 
“vegetable” is something to be eaten with meat, and not other- 
wise, naturally interferes with variegated presentation thereof. 
It was, of course, impossible for the author to be exhaustive on 
this head when she had to deal in less than a hundred pages with 
fish, eggs, vegetables, salads, rice, sauces, and sweets; but she 
has really done a great deal. “Jerusalem Artichokes on Toast ” 
is an excellent and uncommon way of serving a vegetable which, 
if you do not eat it too often, is extremely agreeable. But we do 
not greatly believe in stewed cucumbers. The whole point of a 
cucumber is his coolness; and when you stew him he is only an 
inferior vegetable marrow. On the other hand, more than one 
receipt might have been given for broad beans—an admirable thing 
susceptible of as infinite varieties almost as Cleopatra, both in gras 
and maigre. There are many receipts for lentils; but we own 
that both at and since the time, a good many years ago, when 
attempts were made to make the British public accept the lentil 
as fish, flesh, fowl, and good red-herring, all in one, we have 
always thought but little of it. Its flavour is at once too 
decided and too mawkish ; and we would not ourselves sell the 
heritage to an acre of Kerry or Connaught in a parish with a 
Nationalist priest for a copperful of the pottage thereof. It 
should be added that under all the other heads noted above 
Mrs. Johnson has good caterings. 


Our Viands is one of those well-intentioned, but perhaps not 
entirely successful, books which aim at being cookery books, and 
something more. The greater part of it consists of some readable 
and doubtless instructive, but rather desultory, chapters or articles 
on the archeology and folklore of food; on what “the Romans 
Mr. Feeder” (who is in place here) thought, and did; on the places of 
origin, markets, varieties, history, and what not of divers eatables. 
At the end, however, is a bundle of “ Receipts Old and New,” 
filling some fifty pages, and not seldom interesting. Here are 
several prescriptions for the real “jumble” or “jumball,” which 
is not a bad thing, “when the locks ere crisp and curled” 
(and the jumballs ditto), and which is altogether mismanaged 
when it is even attempted by the modern confectioner. Here are 
several old meat-pie recipes of the alarming and complicated 
order, and one telling “‘ How to dress a Mock Turtle.” But this 
clearly belongs to the cookery of Behind the Looking-glass. Also, 
it is all very well to tell us how to cook springbok ; but how are 
we to catch that springbok first ? 


Everybody's Dinner Book, though it contains a very large 
number of often really excellent receipts, is vitiated by an ex- 
treme carrying out of a principle which, as it seems to us, is 
always misleading—that of endeavouring to assign definite cost 
to each dish or meal. This is pushed so far here that the book 
is divided into one-, two-, three-, and so on up to ten-, shilling 
dinners. No puede ser is the motto for this sort of thing, what- 
ever care may be used by the planner. Putting, however, the 
budgetarian part of the matter aside, the receipts remain intact, 
and will certainly be found useful, for there are nearly three 
hundred pages of them, and the printing is close. There are also 
hints on housekeeping and marketing, and a good deal of miscel- 
laneous information, The receipts themselves are clear, and 
seem, apart from the pricing, practical ; and there is a fairly full 
and, with few exceptions, correct glossary of French and other 
culinary terms. 

This fault of pricing is even more apparent in Our Daily Fare, 
and How to Provide It, which descends to extraordinary 
minutia in this respect. It may, however, be useful in other 
ways, for the receipts are good enough. 

Dr. Muskett and Mrs. Wicken have constructed between them 
a useful and interesting book. Mrs, Wicken, whose work on 
cookery we have, we think, seen before, has drawn up a simple 
but excellent collection of receipts; and Dr. Muskett has prefixed 
a very sensible treatise on Antipodean Hygiene, and especially 


diet. He seems to be rather an anti-tobacconalian, but is quite 
sound on Bacchic matters. Indeed, his praise of the possibilities 
of Australian wine is the most moderate (though it is sanguine 
enough), and his explanation of its present defects the most 
candid and reasonable, that we have seen. 


RAND’S LEGENDS OF THE MICMACS. 


Legends of the Micmacs. By the Rev. S.T. Rand. London: Longmans 
& Co. 1894. 

HE Rev. Mr. Rand's Legends of the Micmacs of Nova Scotia is 

aratherdisappointing book. Really original Red Indian mdrchen 
would be valuable for purposes of comparison, and genuine heroic 
tales, like Mr. Grinnell’s Pawnee collection, are full of entertain- 
ment. But Mr. Rand tells his Micmac tales unskilfully, all in 
the historical present, and not in the style which attracts young 
or old. The tales themselves are, as tales, highly uninviting. 
They are, for the most part, apparently European stories, borrowed 
and altered to Micmac taste. We have the adventurous youth 
who wins his bride by accomplishing impossible and perilous feats 
by aid of magic. The idea is as old as Homer or the Bible, but 
the form seems to have come from Europe. Then we have the 
familiar magic flute, which makes every one dance till he drops. 
There is a man forsaken by a kind of Mermaid wife, the con- 
verse of the forsaken Merman. There is (p. 69) a partly 
euhemerized variant of the Australian frog who swallowed all 
the water; this is more like a genuine native story. For the 
rest, we have the native character displaying its imagination in 
endless metamorphoses, in wild and uninteresting magical per- 
formances. Many tales are incoherent strings of marvels which 
do not excite the reader. They are like the stories which 
children make up for themselves, “ without a conscience or an 
aim.” To ourselves it seems that, when a story has any dramatic 
interest, it is a story borrowed from Europeans, tricked out in 
Micmac fur, beads, and feathers, and much spoiled in the opera- 
tion. The tales that are probably of native origin are mostly inco- 
herent. The Micmacs may be very clever at many things; but they 
do not shine as narrators. The Eskimo médrchen, even, though often 
chaotic enough, are more artistic than these legends, The collection 
is chiefly valuable as proving, if it needed proof, that savages do 
borrow stories from Europeans. The Micmacs have long been in 
contact with white men, French and English, so have the 
Algonkins. Thus Mr. Leland’s Algonkin Tales, though much 
better told than Mr. Rand's, were, to our mind, extremely 
sophisticated. Those of the Pawnees and Iroquois are infinitely 
more original in character. Where they show parallels and; 
analogies to the médrchen of the old world we are not so certain 
that they are examples of recent borrowing. They have a more 
archaic air, and may have been diffused, in some way, before the 
days of Christopher Columbus. The Micmac stories, again, 
certainly suggest that the South African, especially the Zulu 
tales, are not, like the Micmac examples, recently borrowed from 
the Dutch or from Englishmen. They are far more perfectly 
assimilated. Probably they long ago filtered south from ancient 
Egypt, or Libya, or through an Arab channel. As among the 
Micmacs, the portentous feats of small children, like Hermes in 
the Homeric hymn, are very popular with Zulus. Mr. Rand’s 
book is uninteresting to the reader of fairy tales for amuse- 
ment, but it has its value in the pathology, as it were, of 
folk-lore. It exhibits morbid specimens of médrchen, those of 
a people in long contact with Europeans, partially Christian- 
ized, familiar with civilization, and with such un-Indian articles 
as swords and guns. There are no swords and guns in Zulu 
tales. We can now tell how a race in these mixed circum- 
stances will borrow and dress up the stories which they may have 
heard round the camp-fire from trappers or peddlers, or, perhaps, 
from friendly European children. We also see that the Micmacs 
have naturally, in their own thoughts and native ideas about 
magic and about the world, the elements of mdrchen, the incredible 
incidents. But the Micmacs lack the narrative power as it has 
been developed even among Samoyeds or Bushmen, They “ stra- 
vague” in their stories. That they compare a hairy man to gorilla, 
as in Mr. Rand’s version, we hardly believe. What can they 
know about gorillas ? 

Of course we cannot tell how far the lack of interest is due to 
the translator's own deficiencies as a story-teller. The account 
of Mr. Rand’s own life, of his education (self-imparted), of his 
wonderful knowledge of languages, and of his labours as 
a missionary and philologist, is full of interest. He seems 
to be the Leyden of Nova Scotia; not a poetic Leyden, we 
may admit, but still a person of remarkable genius and energy. 
It is not his fault that his flock are not better storytellers, and, 
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as an exhibition of savage folklore, morbidly sophisticated, his 
collection is instructive. The work is edited by Miss Helen 
Webster, who mentions a theory that some of the tales came 
through the Norse settlers, in the time of Karsefni, we presume, 
and Leif the Lucky. It is needless to look so far back. French 
and English communications are enough to explain the re- 
semblances to tales of the old world. 


BISHOP POLK. 


Leonidas Polk, Bishop and General. By William M. Polk, M.D., LL.D. 
2vols. London: Longmans, Green, & Co, 1893. 
IEUTENANT-GENERAL LEONIDAS POLK, Mis- 
sionary Bishop of the South-West, is one of the most 
curious figures among the Confederate leaders of the American 
Civil War. The rather startling contrast between his different 
functions loses some of its piquancy on examination, for it will 
be discovered that he was a West-Pointer, though he resigned 
his commission immediately after leaving the School, and so 
never actually served in the United States army. Still, his first 
training was military, and it may, therefore, be said that, in the 
stress of Secession, he behaved like that chaplain in Midship- 
man Easy who forgot he was no longer a lieutenant, and, hurried 
away by his feelings, headed the frigate’s boarders. Still, the 
Lieutenant was an exceptional person, and the Bishop's imitation 
of his example is the more unexpected because there was an 
interval of over thirty years between the date at which he left 
West Point and his offer of service to Jefferson Davis. 

Dr. Polk’s life of his father is more modestly and rationally 
written than the run of American biographies, though it is so far 
true to the general model that it is too long. A very sufficient 
account of the life of the fighting Bishop might, we think, have 
been given in one of these two volumes. But the book is read- 
able, and it is never absurd. Leonidas Polk came of a family 
which emigrated from Ulster to Maryland in the seventeenth 
century. They claimed to be Ulster Scotch (which is quite 
another thing from Scotch-Irish) and to descend through a Crom- 
wellian officer from the Lanarkshire Pollocks. There being nothing 
on earth so untrustworthy as a pedigree, unless it be a compara- 
tive list of war-ships, we express no opinion on this descent. It 
is curious to notice that the founder of the family in America, 
Robert Pollock, abbreviated in Maryland to Polk—or perhaps 
spelt there es it was pronounced—was a true blue Presby- 
terian, who left Ireland after the Restoration, presumably from 
a dislike to bishops. Yet his descendants became Episcopalians 
in America, which seems to indicate a certain contrariness in the 
Polk stock, and a predisposition to dissent from the majority. 
They prospered, and even produced a President of the United 
States. The father of Leonidas Polk was a planter and land- 
owner in North Carolina, and a very active rebel in the Revo- 
lutionary war. Leonidas was, as we have said, educated at 
West Point, and went through the course with credit. At 
West Point he was converted by Dr. McIlvaine and decided 
to enter the ministry. At the ecclesiastical Seminary of 
Alexandria he injured his health by a course of study, as we 
learn with some surprise, for his son candidly confesses that 


‘ He made no attempt to make up for the disadvantage of the 
lack of a classical education by a serious study of the ancient 
languages. His efforts in that direction were limited to a 
somewhat superficial study of the Greek Testament and of 
the elements of Hebrew. To philosophy he seems to have 
paid no attention. His studies in ecclesiastical history were 
meagre ; in ecclesiastical polity they were merely nominal.’ 


It is somewhat difficult to understand how in this case the 
Bishop contrived to injure his health by study. The mischief 
seems to have been done by evangelical theology. It was not 
serious; and, after a tour in Europe, he married and settled 
down as missionary Bishop to the plantations in the South-West 
of the United States. 

On the outbreak of the Civil War the Bishop ap pears to have 
had no hesitation in ofering his services to Mr. Jefferson Davis. 
He did, indeed, for a time continue to profess that he regarded 
his return to soldiering as merely temporary, and that he was to 
be allowed to resign so soon as his place could be filled. But 
this was only at the beginning, and Polk continued to serve till 
he was killed by a cannon-ball while commanding a division 
under Joseph Johnston in the Atlanta campaign in 1864. His 
services were wholly as a subordinate under Albert Sydney 
Johnston, Beauregard, Bragg, and Joe Johnston. Dr. Polk 
recounts them at length—perhaps at too much length. We 
cannot say he convinces us that his father possessed military 
talent in an eminent degree, though he was unquestionably 
@ good officer. What does appear very clearly from his 


narrative is the want of real discipline in the Confederate 
armies in the West. Dr. Polk mentions almost as a 
matter of course how the divisional commanders under Bragg 
sent their superior officer a species of round robin, telling him 
that he really ought to resign, since he had lost their confidence, 
Bragg was, indeed, but a poor general, and if Dr. Polk does not 
overstate the case against him, capable of great meanness to his 
subordinates. It came to an actual quarrel between him and 
Polk, whom he finally removed from his command in an arbitrary, 
and as it would seem not wholly legal, manner. Mr. Davis, who 
was always partial to Bragg, appears to have thought bim in the 
wrong in this case. Polk was appointed to another command, and 
then restored to the same army when Bragg was succeeded by 
Joseph Johnston, for whom he had a great admiration. The Bishop, 
we are told, held that he had bound on the sword “over the 
gown.” He continued not only to preach and read the service, 
but to baptize and marry. He married General Morgan, the well- 
known partisan leader, and baptized Generals Hood and Johnston, 
who had neither been hitherto made Christians. General Polk 
was not without suspicions that his position looked irregular, and 
he asked Colonel Fremantle what the English Bishops thought 
of it. Colonel Fremantle was not able to tell him with authority, 
and indeed the opinion of his brethren did not greatly signify to 
Polk, who after every interval of doubt returned to the faith that 
his first duty was to “the South,” and that he could serve it 
better as a Lieutenant-General than by attending to his duties in 
his diocese of Louisiana. 


MRS. NEWTON CROSLAND’S LANDMARKS 
OF A LITERARY LIFE. 

Landmarks of a Literary Life (1820-1892). By Mrs. Newton 
Crosland (Camilla Toulmin), Author of “Mrs. Blake” &c. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston, & Co., Limited. 1893. 

LADY who, as she tells us, was born more than three years 

before the Battle of Waterloo, who has admired the elder 
Kean as Shylock and Othello, and who has been connected with 
light literature for a considerable portion of her life, is justified 
in putting her recollections of men and manners in a durable 
form. Mrs. Crosland tells us little of notable politicians, but a 
good deal about social changes and about men and women who, 
if not exactly leaders of thought, did attain a certain position 
and did fill a considerable space in the public view between 1830 
and 1860. She writes pleasantly and unaffectedly; without 
egotism, without malice, and with no attempt unduly to magnify 
the importance of the scenes and individuals she describes. 
Among practised writers who have lately given us their recol- 
lections of seventy years of adventure, travel, or sport, she can 
fairly be said to have produced a neat volume, in which there is 
nothing for severe criticism, and occasionally a good deal to 

raise. 

. Perhaps some anecdotes are somewhat trivial, but glimpses of 
the literary coteries into which Miss Camilla Toulmin’s pen found 
entrance for her are pleasing and attractive. London had not yet 
turned rural villages into rows of villas; artists and writers lived 
in quiet cottages, with an acre or two of garden, and within easy 
reach of their work in Paternoster Row; and we detect no element 
of vulgarity in their modest tea-and-cake parties, or early dinners 
to which the brothers Chambers and Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall, 
and others invited their friends—artists, Royal Academicians, 
journalists, and minor poets, and occasionally a foreigner of dis- 
tinction and note. Of this class the most remarkable example is 
the Marchesa Di Broglio Solari, whom Mrs. Crosland met at a 
Sunday reception in May 1843. The Marchesa was then in her 
ninety-sixth year. She had been one of the ladies-in-waiting to 
the Princesse de Lamballe and showed a scar on her hand, the 
result of a sabre cut received from a ruffian, when she was 
actually carrying a letter from the Princesse to Marie Antoinette. 
She had also been twelve days in the same house with Bona- 
parte in one of his early Italian campaigns. Mrs. Crosland 
very judiciously at once committed to paper her impressions of 
this vivacious old lady, and she says truly that converse with 
her was like “talking with one risen from the dead.” Another as 
interesting but more modern picture is that of the Brownings at 
their residence at Casa Guidi in Florence. Here Mrs. Crosland 
was taken by Robert Browning to call on that very curious 
old gentleman Mr. Kirkup, who had gone in for astrology and 
Spiritualism, and who in the middle ages would infallibly have 
been burnt as a magician. This wizard’s chief title to remem- 
brance is that he discovered the now well-known portrait of 
Dante by Giotto. Albert Smith in these memoirs appears, we 
regret to say, as the medical student converted into a popular 
and vulgar showman; and Leigh Hunt as an ill-used but much 
overrated personage who lectured and harangued for a whole 
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evening, and who thought the writers of Queen Anne's time 
superior to those of Elizabeth. A letter from Douglas Jerrold 
regarding the difficulties of editorship is an amusing mixture of 
sarcasm and good nature, and is more intelligible than one from 
Robert Browning, which really requires a key fully as much as 
The Ring and the Book, Nathaniel Hawthorne seems to have 
been a shy man, who could not and would not be drawn out ; 
Miss Geraldine Jewsbury was satirical and witty, but without 
malice; and Louis Blanc, as might be imagined, was an 
arrogant and self-suflicient personage, who never could be mis- 
taken for a gentleman, 

A chapter of some length is devoted to an account of Gore 
House, Kensington, and its occupants, Lady Blessington, her two 
nieces, and Count d'Orsay. The peculiar relations of two of 
these personages to each other make this task one of real diffi- 
culty ; we are reminded of an accomplished skater sliding over 
very thin ice. Mrs, Crosland goes over the slippery surface 
with considerable tact, and we have no desire to minister 
to a love of obsolete scandals. Lady Blessington may be best 
remembered as the successful editor of the Book of Beauty and 
the Keepsake. These volumes, if we recollect aright, appeared 
annually, expensively got up, beautifully bound, and admirably 
illustrated. Mrs. Crosland is probably correct in her view that 
these splendid publications ceased to attract public attention, not 
from want of real merit, but because they stood no chance with 
the flood of rival and cheap literature in the shape of monthly 
magazines and five-shilling Christmas books, It is quite certain 
that gorgeous binding and exquisite prints were often illustrative 
of excellent contributions from really eminent authors, such as 
the first Lord Lytton, Savage Landor, Benjamin Disraeli, the 
two Howitts, Mr. Ruskin, Mrs. Hemans, and L. E. L. Probably 
depreciating and unfavourable comments may have been provoked 
by the introduction of other and third-rate compositions in prose 
or poetry, the latter somewhat of the following type. A cynical 
critic might well be tempted-to forget stories by a brilliant 
novelist or good verses by a rising politician if his eye fell, let us 
say, on the following effusion in the Book of Beauty, by the 
Honourable Matilda Dimity :— 

Oh! yes I will cherish, I'll cherish 
The vows that you made long ago, 
Until broken-hearted I perish, 
And in the cold grave be laid low. 
Or, again :-— 
Oh! yes I remember, September, 
In September we met in the vale; 
I remember, September, September, 
In September you told me your tale. 


Mrs. Crosland’s memory appears to be retentive and accurate, 
and we may add, she has given a very good index; and if herown 
writings have, like others of her contemporaries, somewhat fallen 
out of public favour, the volume before us ought to please a 
good many readers, 


FOREST, FIELD, AND FELL. 


Forest, Field, and Fell. By J. A. Owen. London: Lawrence & 
Bullen. 1894. 


M RS. OWEN, who has stood sponsor to various books of the 
“Son of the Marshes,” gives us a pleasant medley of herown 
in Forest, Field, and Fell. There is no sort of congruity in the 
entertaining piece of patchwork, which is in great measure a col- 
lection of magazine articles. We are hurried from Poole Harbour 
northward to the Sound of Sleat, and from the volcanic formations 
of the Rhenish Eifel to the Bat Caves in Texas. Generally the 
first chapter in these collections is the best, and there is nothing 
more agreeable than that on Christchurch Bay. The Bay is 
the classic ground of the southern wild-fowl shooter; and the 
dilapidated sheds are still to be seen where Colonel Hawker 
stored his punts and batteries. There are deserted buildings, 
which had become a “disreputable rookery,” from which the 
impecunious tenants, who had never paid a shilling of rent, 
were only ejected a couple of years ago. We suppose they 
got a living as best they could by ‘longshore shooting, for 
even now the harbour and the land-locked bay swarm in the 
winter-time with hosts of divers and waders. The osprey 
and the white-tailed eagle, travelling, no doubt, from far-distant 
regions, are no unfrequent visitors. Mrs, Owen mentions one 
curious fact in natural history, Among the migrants coming to 
breed are flights of the dotterel or ringed plovers, though the 
rambling naturalist seldom stumbles upon the newly-hatched 
broods. The reason is that the secretive instinct is so strong as 
to make the callow nurslings bury themselves like sand-eels in 
the sand at the vibration of an approaching footstep. Within 
easy reach of Christchurch is the New Forest—almost as favourite 


a resort of the inland birds as Poole Harbour is for the sea-fowl. 
There the shy curlew breeds in security ; for, though the curlew 
hunts the coasts in search of food, it nests by choice in the woods 
or on the moorlands. There are still widely known raven-trees 
—so named from time immemorial, although the ravens have 
been proscribed with the hawks and owls, and thinned down by 
the zeal of ignorant keepers. For in that woodland region, save 
where new fir plantations have sprung up, there has been 
little social or topographical change since the days of the 
Saxons. The forest brooks still run twisting in the old channels, 
hollowing away the soil beneath the gnarled roots of the 
venerable oaks and beeches. The ancient villages still retain the 
primitive names, with slight changes, and wvod-cutters and 
charcoal-burners boast a better authenticated descent than any 
of the nobles who are glorified in Burke’s Peerage. The super- 
stitions of the Saxon period have likewise survived. The brains 
of hares are prescribed as an infallible tonic, and the shrew- 
mouse embedded in ash-tree or wych-elm is considered as sovereign 
for certain epidemics and complaints as Gilbert White found 
it at Selborne. The reminiscences of an “old woodman” in the 
Forest are very amusing, and remind us of Scott’s letters to Rose 
and of Richard Jefferies. The woodman, /audator temporis acti, 
gives most graphic sketches of the passionate, arbitrary, good- 
hearted old lord of the manor he had known, and of the old 
keeper who reverenced his fiery master, till alienated by an act 
of passionate brutality perpetrated upon a favourite dog. 

The article on the Bat Caves near San Antonio de Bexar is 
picturesque and instructive. We are informed that these 
caves are frequented by countless legions of enormous bats; 
that each cave is regularly exploité and cleared out by an 
English company, which has driven deep shafts, at intervals 
of four years, and that the bat-guano is not only among the 
most fertilizing of manures, but exported to Liverpool in im- 
portant quantities. Still more picturesque are the chapters on 
the town of Stirling, with which Mrs, Owen is evidently familiar. 
As we happen to know this venerable borough well, we can 
speak to the fidelity of the descriptions. Stirling was the castle- 
palace of the Scottish kings, and is singularly rich in historical 
associations, It saw many a street feud between the factions of 
the wild nobles, and many such a rising of the fierce populace as 
Scott has painted in The Lady of the Lake. As for these associa- 
tions, and for the scenery as well—the view from the summit of 
the Rock is almost unrivalled to the north of the Forth, It 
looks down upon the fields of Bannockburn and Sauchie; upon 
the Abbey of Cambuskenneth, with its tall square towers, 
where the records of the kingdom were carefully treasured. 
It looks eastward along the Ochils, and down the windings 
of the Forth; westward to Ben Lomond, Ben Ledi, and 
Ben Voirlich, where FitzJames rode the gallant grey to 
death; and northward to the dimmer range of the Gram- 
pians. In the steep and narrow streets is many a quaint 
medieval building, and in the Castle we may admire—in 
bartisans and pinnacles and mullioned windows—the graceful 
fantasies of the architects whom the Stewarts brought over from 
France. And Mrs. Owen peoples the modernized town with 
quaint Scottish characters and personalities—modern, but still 
relics of the olden time—who remind us of the clever repro- 
ductions of the author of Thrums. Finally, she explains how 
the church of the neighbouring village of St. Ninian’s came to 
boast of an Italian campanile; and altogether the little volume 
is fresh and original enough to be well worth skimming. 


KINGSFORD’S HISTORY OF CAANDA.—VOL. VI. 


The History of Canada. By William Kingsford, LL.D. Vol. VI. 
1776-1779. ‘Toronto: Rowsell & Hutchison; London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, ‘Triibner, & Co. 1893. 
R. KINGSFORD'S sixth volume makes its appearance after 
an interval of another year, and carries on the record of 
Canadian history from the winter of 1775-6 to the end of 1779. 
By far the larger portion of this volume, it is true, is occupied 
with the progress of the American War of Independence ; but, as 
Dr. Kingsford has previously stated, the narrative of the events 
of these years is indispensably necessary to an understanding of 
the causes which have made Canada what it is; and in the pre- 
sent volume it is shown that the two leading events of the war, 
the surrenders at Saratoga and Yorktown, are intimately con- 
nected with Canada, the campaign of Burgoyne having issued 
therefrom, while the help of France, which secured the victory 
over Cornwallis, arrested any attempt of Congress against the 
Northern Province. 
During the early part of the winter of 1775-6 the city of 
Quebec, then besieged for the third time, was the only part of 
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Canadian territory under British rule, and Montgomery believed 
that he had but to show himself at the gates for them to be 
thrown open to him by the inhabitants themselves. Carleton, 
however, promptly ordered all the disaffected outside the walls, and 
indignantly refused to reply to Montgomery’s letters summoning 
him to surrender. The garrison and inhabitants carried on the 
duties of the defence cheerfully and actively, On the last day of 
the year the place was simultaneously assaulted, at different 
points, by Montgomery and Arnold; the former was killed in 
attacking a barricade which he thought to have surprised, and 
the latter was wounded, and most of the assailants taken 
prisoners. No further attempt was made to take the city, though 
Carleton with his slender garrison had to stand on the defensive 
all the winter, until the arrival of relief from England, in May, 
when the besiegers fled precipitately to avoid defeat. In 
Montreal and other towns the feelings of the inhabitants were by 
no means cordial towards the invaders, who alienated sympathy 
by paying in paper-money for enforced requisitions, and re- 
establishing the corrées which the English had abolished. The 
Canadians were not slow to see that the Congress troops had 
merely entered the province as invaders, to effect their own political 
purposes. Dr. Kingsford enters minutely into the constantly mis- 
represented transactions between Arnold and Major Sherburne 
respecting the exchange of prisoners at the Cedars, and, after 
disproving the charge of cruelty made against Sherburne, severely 
condemns the bad faith of Congress in repudiating the engage- 
ments made by their own officers—a course which he attri- 
butes to their desire to embitter the feeling against the mother- 
country. Carleton’s policy, on the other hand, was continuously 
directed to smoothing asperities and paving the way to better 
feeling. A commission sent to Montreal by Congress to conciliate 
the French Canadians entirely failed in its object, and they re- 
ported the cause as desperate. Carleton waited patiently until 
reinforcements from home arrived under General Burgoyne, 
determined not to strike until he could do so effectually ; early in 
June Burgoyne was directed to advance to the Richelieu; the 
Congress troops retired before him, Montreal was evacuated by 
Arnold, and, in less than a month, every invader was driven across 
the frontier. Carleton’s further operations were fettered by total 
absence of all means of transport ; he was unable to attempt any 
pursuit, as he did not possess a single vessel to ascend Lake 
Champlain. 

Some discredit has been thrown on the British Government for 
having employed German troops to fight their battles in North 
America. Dr. Kingsford shows that there was a distinct political 
element in their engagement, since the interest of the smaller 
European Powers lay in the success of Great Britain against the 
possible action of France ; that the Germans regarded themselves 
as allies, and voluntarily accepted the service, and that the receipt 
of subsidies from Great Britain was not the sole inducement 
which led the smaller princes to furnish troops; further, that 
active hostilities were first commenced by the colonists, and that 
the German troops were originally sent to recover Canada, held 
by the troops of Congress as a conquered country. 

Having cleared Canada of the invading forces, Carleton re-esta- 
blished the Courts of justice and the Legislative Council, and then 
set to work to create a fleet so as to regain possession of the 
waterway to the south through Lake Champlain. Three months 
sufficed for this, and before winter set in he had defeated 
Arnold and swept the Congress vessels from the lake. By that 
time the season was too far advanced for him to attack Ticonde- 
roga, which was strongly garrisoned by Gates, and Dr. Kingsford 
considers that Carleton was justified in abandoning Crown 
Point as too far from his base to be held with advantage during 
the winter. Carleton’s cautious judgment in foreseeing the 
dangers of an advance was made the ground of an accusation 
against his capacity, and he was superseded through the evil 
influence of Lord George Germain, who had the ear of the King. 
This Minister constantly took upon himself to conduct campaigns 
from London, in opposition to the advice of those in the country 
who knew the difficulties to be overcome. Carleton’s plan of 
operations for 1777 had been to take possession of Ticonderoga as 
acentral point from which operations could be carried on east- 
ward against Connecticut, thus protecting Canada and threaten- 
ing without advancing southwards to the Hudson. At the open- 
ing of navigation Carleton learned that he was superseded in the 
command of the troops, which was given to Burgoyne, while he 
was directed to confine himself to his functions as Governor- 
General. In spite of this unworthy affront, he remained at his 
post for a year longer, and loyally aided Burgoyne to the best of 
his power. 

Howe, who had succeeded Gage in command of the British 


Washington retreated by way of New Jersey to Philadelphia, 
which Howe's dilatoriness allowed him to reach in safety, 
During the winter the advanced posts on the Delaware were 
entrusted by Howe to Hessian officers, whose ignorance of 
English placed them on bad terms with the inhabitants; 
Washington, by a bold stroke, surprised Trenton on Christmas 
Day, and by the capture of 868 Hessians revived the failing spirits 
of the colonists. In the spring of 1777, Howe, outgeneralled 
by the superior activity of Washington, abandoned the Jerseys, 
and took his forces by sea to Philadelphia, instead of forcing 
his way up the Hudson to join Burgoyne. He occupied Phila- 
delphia, and defeated Washington at Germanstown, but failed 
to follow up his success. An attempt, made from Canada by 
Lord George Germain’s orders, to descend the Mohawk to the 
Hudson, came to nothing owing to lack of proper equipment. 
This was an unfortunate preliminary to the main attack of 
Burgoyne by way of Lake Champlain. Blindly confident in his 
own prestige he pushed forward from Canada with inadequate 
forces, hoping to effect a junction with Howe on the Hudson ; he 
impaired his strength by an unnecessary attack on Connecticut, 
and Carleton could not spare men to refill the ranks with- 
out dangerously weakening Canada. The Royalists were in- 
timidated by the first reverse of Burgoyne at Bennington, 
which destroyed the belief in the invincibility of British 
troops. When Burgoyne reached the Hudson he found him- 
self cut off from his base at Canada, and disappointed 
in not finding Howe in communication with him. Having 
pledged himself to Germain to advance, he rashly crossed the 
Hudson, but found the road to Albany stopped by superior 
numbers. His vanity forbade retreat while it was open to 
him, and he sacrificed his army to save his own reputation. 
After some weeks’ manceuvring he was forced to surrender with 
his whcele force. The conditions agreed upon were that the 
prisoners were to be allowed to proceed to Boston, thence to 
embark for England ; but, from motives of self-interest, Congress 
deliberately repudiated this engagement, and kept the majority 
of the troops prisoners till the close of the war. Dr. Kingsford 
severely blames this stain on the good faith and honour of the 
United States. Burgoyne’s surrender led to the open recognition 
of the United States by France; and, as the ill success of the 
Northern campaign was the first step towards the loss of the 
old colonies, Dr. Kingsford mainly attributes that loss to the 
neglect of Lord George Germain in not giving Howe instructions 
to carry out his part of the campaign. In the South the cause 
of Congress was at first by no means so hopeful; the Delaware 
had been cleared by the British fleet, and Howe was able to 
subsist his army in Philadelphia by supplies obtained by sea. 
In strong contrast was the miserable condition of Washington at 
Valley Forge during the winter of 1777; yet Howe, instead of 
making any eflort to attack him, passed the time in indolent 
amusement. In April following Howe was succeeded in com- 
mand by Clinton, who, in obedience to instructions from home, 
abandoned Philadelphia, and retreated northwards through New 
Jersey. The commander of the recently arrived French fleet 
issued a proclamation to the Canadians, appealing to their French 
nationality and feelings. This not only fell flat in Canada, where 
there was no discontent with British institutions, but also awoke 
the susceptibilities of Congress, Lafayette had proposed an in- 
vasion of Canada under French auspices. This was at first 
accepted by the majority of Congress, but was set aside through 
the influence of Washington, whose prescience and judgment, as 
Dr. Kingsford points out, saved his country from foreign com- 
plications and difficulties. During 1780 and 1781 Cornwallis 
achieved some successes for the Royal arms in the Southern 
provinces ; Charleston was taken, and Carolina and Georgia 
submitted, but no true permanent occupation was effected. Un- 
able to effect much in Carolina, Cornwallis transferred the war to 
Virginia, acting therein on the mischievous suggestions of Ger- 
main, and against the views of his commanding General, Clinton. 
In a well-known episode of the war, the treason of Arnold, it is 
satisfactory to find that Dr. Kingsford entirely approves the stern 
moral courage of Washington in carrying out the sentence of 
death on the unfortunate Major André. The events which led to 
the disastrous surrender at Yorktown are narrated with great im- 
partiality. Washington left Clinton alone in New York, and 
marched south against Cornwallis; the latter took no steps for 
his own protection in the peninsula of Yorktown, though it is 
fair to him to say that he expected support from the fleet, which 
he did not receive. The French fleet under De Grasse was 
allowed by Graves to blockade the entrance of the Chesapeake ; 
the English admiral sailed back to New York to refit, and only 
returned to attempt the relief of Cornwallis after the latter had 


forces at Boston, abandoned that place early in 1776 for New | surrendered. Dr. Kingsford, on a calm review of all the facts, 


York, which was regarded as a better base of operations. 


entirely acquits Clinton of blame for the want of judgment shown 
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by Cornwallis, whose subsequent services in India have perhaps 
unduly vindicated his American career, In view of the proved 
incapacity of the British generals who conducted the war, Dr. 
Kingsford is perhaps right in saying that Clinton was the one 
man whom Washington feared, a remark which he justifies by 
pointing out that Washington, himself a Southerner, left the 
Carolinas to other hands, and hastened himself to watch Clinton 
on the Hudson. The very magnitude of the help given by France 
to the Revolutionary cause, though it turned the scale at York- 
town, aroused suspicions as to the disinterestedness of the French, 
and was the main reason why Canada was left unassailed by a 
second invasion. 

Having narrated the operations of the War of Independence, 
ag necessary for the proper comprehension of the couree of affairs 
in Canada, Dr. Kingsford reverts to the history of Canada itself. 
During the year which elapsed before the arrival of his successor 
Carleton occupied himself in setting the affairs of the province in 
order. A Militia Act, necessary in such troublous times, was 
passed by the Legislative Council, by the provisions of which 
every able-bodied man was liable to be called out. Great abuses 
had grown up from the nomination of absentees in England to 
offices in Canada ; Carleton strongly represented the injustice of 
this to the Home Government. He gave great satisfaction to 
litigants by reforming the system of legal fees. Chief Justice 
Livius endeavoured to thwart the measures of the Governor by 
every means in his power, and went so far as to interfere with his 
acts in arresting certain persons for disaffection, Carleton$was 
not the man to allow his authority to be weakened, so he promptly 
superseded Livius, who went to London, and, on appeal to the 
Privy Council, was nominally reinstated, though not allowed to 
return to Canada. Dr. Kingsford eulogizes Carleton as the second 
conqueror of Canada, whose influence moulded its form of govern- 
ment, and secured its establishment asa British province. He was 
succeeded by Frederick Haldimand, a Swiss by birth, who had 
been twenty years in America, and had fought his way upwards 
by his own merit. He took over the Government in June 1778 
at a time when a second invasion was anticipated, and doubts 
were rife in the province as to whether Great Britain could 
defend Canada. Haldimand set to work to strengthen the points 
which were exposed to attack, and devastated the country round 
Lake Champlain so as to render it incapable of furnishing supplies 
to an army of invasion. Dr. Kingsford exposes the poetic fable 
which has grown up round the name of Gertrude of Wyoming ; 
the destruction of the place was necessary for the safety of 
Niagara and the retention of the West, but no unnecessary 
cruelties were perpetrated. Tbe French Canadian settlers of 
Tilinois changed allegiance as circumstances dictated, and would 
fight for neither side; Hamilton's expedition against Fort Pitt, 
undertaken by the direct orders of Germain against Haldimand’s 
advice, resulted in disaster; Illinois was Jost to the British 
Crown ; Hamilton and his force were taken prisoners, and their 
inhuman treatment by Jefferson was only mitigated by a direct 
protest from Haldimand to Washington. Dr. Kingsford rightly 
calls attention to this forgotten expedition, as it determined which 
power should possess the country between the Ohio and Lake 
Exie. He points out that it would not have been possible for 
Great Britain to have held this western territory without great 
expense, and on this ground vindicates the wisdom of the 
boundary line of Canada as subsequently established by the 
Treaty of Versailles, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Castel-Pelesch. Par Léo Rachelin. Paris: Firmin Didot. 


Histoire de ‘art. Par George Perrot et Charles Chipiez. Tome v1 
Paris: Hachette. 
Almanach annuaire du Marsouin. Paris and Tours: Lavauzelle. 


Wé do not know whether it is recorded who were the prin- 

cipal publishers of Xanadu. But if any one of them had 
the faculty of getting up a book which is possessed by MM. Firmin 
Didot, it is a grave blot on the memory of Kubla Khan that he did 
not do what King Charles of Roumania has done in the case of his 
stately pleasure-dome in the Carpathians, the summer palace of 
‘Castel-Pel-sch. No doubt there is not here quite such good litera- 
ture as the poem which was interrupted by the appearance of the 
“person from Porlock.” But then there is so much more about 
the dome itself. In the first place, M. Léo Bachelin, the French 
librarian of their Roumanian Majesties, has translated, or adapted, 
a monograph of that distinguished Viennese Herr von Falke into 
agreeable letterpress, plentifully bestudded and variegated with 
excellent woodcuts of stained-glass windows, of trophies of arms, 
and of inside and outside views of the Castle from almost 
every concrivable point. But the second part of the volume, 
which is entirely filled with hors texte etchings of the most deli- 


cate execution, mounted on the thickest of plate-paper, and duly 
guarded, is the more interesting. The site of the Castle and the 
neighbouring monastery of Sinaia, in a fir-wood at the foot of a 
deep corrie of the hills, comes first; then divers views of the 
exterior—which may be roughly described as of the chalet order 
of architecture, glorified and magnified to a very high pcwer— 
and then a set of interiors. If these err at all, it is by being a 
thought over-elaborate—the Romantic style in decoration and 
room-planning a little run mad, But it is a pleasing madness ; 
and some of the fireplaces, corners, and so forth are quite things 
to dream of, and in. The dining-room is very good, the library 
good—though not quite so good—and the state bed-room worthy 
of the best romance of cape and sword. It is to be hoped that 
there is a trap-door somewhere, even if it is carefully secured, 

As usual, we can give here but a preliminary notice—little 
more than a catalogue entry—of the last instalment of MM. 
Perrot and Chipiez’s gigantic and magnificent History of Art 
in Antiquity. In this sixth volume there are more than a 
thousand royal octavo pages, and yet it is entirely devoted to the 
primitive art of Greece and the period which takes its name from 
Mycenx. It is difficult to imagine a more patient and exhaustive 
examination, not merely of the works of former explorers on 
Troy, Tiryns, Mycenw, and other places, but of the sites and 
remains themselves, or a more profuse and lavish illustration by 
means of woodcuts in the text to the number of four hundred, of 
a dozen large separate engraved plates, plans, and the like, not a 
few of them folding and of great size, and of eight in that singu- 
larly effective and not at all glaring chromo-lithography which 
we have so often had occasion to praise in the books produced by 
MM. Hachette. Of the actual contents of the volume, and the 
views taken in it in the way of conjectural restoration, and so 
forth, we cannot here speak; but we shall hope to do so before 
long. 

The Almanach du Marsouin is the first issue of a publica- 
tion devoted to a branch of the French army or navy which is 
very popular just now, and has a good deal more work thrown on 
it than the regular troops of the line enjoy. “ Marsouins ” (some 
English readers may not be offended in being reminded in pass- 
ing) is the familiar term for the infanterie de la marine on which, 
with certain nondescript foreign legions and native levies, the 
French now rely almost wholly for defence and offence in their 
non-European possessions, except Algeria. Since the colonial 
mania took hold of the nation, the force has been something of a 
national pet. This Almanach of the corps comprises a sort of 
Kalendar of French military, especially colonial, history ; a com- 
plete army list of the Marsouins, with the whereabouts of each 
officer; the establishments and some particulars of the various 
stations; some medical hints, a good many illustrations, some 
historical articles (wherein it is not surprising to find a strong 
Chauvinist tone), and on the cover a beautiful marsouin springing 
forward, and lifting his piece to bayonet his unseen foe, who 
appears to be on the ground, But this lively lad is likely, we 
should fancy, to be impeded by his haversack swinging round 
in front of him, which very likely it is to put a man off his stroke, 
whether in bayonetting or other things. 

The December number of M. Grand-Carteret’s Le livre et 
Vimage is a very fair average one, and that for January opens the 
New Year with very considerable éclat. There is a good loose 
etched frontispiece, very much like those which the Gazette des 
Beaux Arts used to publish in its best days; a portrait of Mlle. 
Maillard of the Théitre des Arts (“une beauté épaisse,” says the 
epigraph rudely, but this kind of épaisserie is not unappetizing), a 
coloured plate after Grenier, representing the Rue Montmartre, 
and a very charming lithograph after an advertisement of 
Yvette Guilbert. The plates in the text are innumerable, and 
they illustrate articles on New Year's gifts during the Empire 
and the Restoration; on prospectuses of books ; on the custom of 
wishing a happy new year as practised by the National Guard 
and others ; and on the actress-Goddesses of Reason in the Revolu- 
tion time, of whom Mlle, Maillard (under stress, it is fair to say, of 
the guillotine) was the most conspicuous, from such hands as 
those of the editor, M. Jules Adeline, and M. Victor Fournel. 

Of educational books we have before us two from the Pitt 
Press and one from a private enterprise. This last is Etienne’s 
pleasant, if rather conventional, comedietta of La jeune femme 
Colére,which has been edited by M. Emile Barbier (Glasgow: 
Holmes), a cheap little book and very well suited to its purpose. 
For the Cambridge authorities Mr. Ropes has edited Mérimée’s 
Colomba and Mr. Eve Delavigne’s Louis Onze. The former needs 
no recommendation ; the enduring vogue of the latter as a reading 
piece—it has undoubted merits as a stage play—may a little 
surprise those who remember what an infinite field of better 
matter there is to choose in. 
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NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


peo the very characteristic preface to Mr. Lewis Carroll’s 
Sylvie and Bruno Concluded (Macmillan & Co.), it appears 
that only one person, and that alittle child—for Mr. Carroll takes 
no count of reviewers—was acute enough to perceive that the 
first Sylvie and Bruno was unfinished, and its apparent conclusion 
veiled in some sort the promise of a sequel. ‘Lhis discerning 
child wrote—“ We were so glad, when we came to the end of the 
book, to find that there was no ending-up, for that shows us that 
you are going to write a sequel.” We can readily imagine the 
delight of Mr. Carroll’s young correspondent in the sequel, though 
strictly speaking this second volume is no sequel at all. Both 
volumes are but parts of one romance, since they are alike based 
on the same psychical conception that inspires all that is abso- 
lutely delightful in the work—the scenes, namely, in which the 
charming fairy-children, Sylvie and Bruno, appear, whether as 
fairies or as children. The existence of fairies being assumed, we 
have a kind of rapprochement of conditions between the “histo- 
rian,” as Mr. Carroll calls the narrator of the story, and the two 
fairy-children. Thus, the romance is set forth in definite scenes, 
although through all there runs a story with a set plan or plot 
with its human action, and the fairy elements and the human are 
mutual influences and re-act upon each other. Just as when 
“ Pippa passes” some virtuous influence goes from her, so do 
Bruno and Sylvie affect the various human beings with whom 
they are associated. It is through this dualism of trance condi- 
tions, in human and fairy alike, that the confines of the earthly 
and the fairy world appear indeterminable in the story, and the 
conception is carried out with remarkable skill in several scenes. 
It must be owned that the trance state of the “historian,” in 
which alone fairies are visible to him, is sometimes very easily 
induced. Thus a reverie over a glowing fire evokes the diverting 
scenes of the Professor's lecture, the wonderful Banquet, the exqui- 
site song of the Pig-Tale and other drolleries, that are as dream-like 
in humour and fantasy as anything in Alice’s Adventures. The 
songs, again, recall the spirit of Mr. Carroll's first story, and the 
Professor is a creation of the first order. He is so delightful that 
we should be sorry to think we have done with him. But the 
“story” is finished, though Sylvie and Bruno may yet reappear, 
and finishes happily, as all fairy tales should, despite the apparent 
catastrophe suggested when we are little more than half through 
the volume. We must forgive the apprehensions raised by this 
seeming sad end, if only to it we owe the pathetic chapter of 
“Fairy Music.” The illustrations by Mr. Harry Furniss are in 
the happiest vein, delightful in all respects, and admirable for 
invention, spirit, humour, and ingenuity. In short, these draw- 
ings are the best work in book-illustration that the artist has yet 
published. 

Countless appeals have been made to wayward humanity to 
make the return to nature, and wayward humanity still persists 
in over-eating, injuriously drinking, or ridiculously clothing, and is 
still urged on the right course. Thus Shalt Thou Live (Grevel & 
Co.) is a translation of a book of counsels by Father Kneipp, of 
Wirishofen, whose previous book of his “ Water-Cure” we found 
restorative even in the reading. The present volume treats of 
diet, and treatment, and education, and clothing, and many other 
matters. It appears to have been translated by one whose know- 
ledge of English is imperfect. The title of Part II. runs thus :— 
“ How can Cures be Effected by Rules Taken from my Experi- 
ence?” We are confident that Father Kneipp is undeserving of 
the innuendo of the interrogative. The word “can” needs 
transposition, The whole rendering is painfully literal. The 
fame of Father Kneipp and his watering-pot has gone abroad in 
the world. The approaches to Wirishofen, we understand, are 
white with the linen of the compress—not the linen of the 
water-curers, for Father Kneipp’s rule is “on the wet body go 
the dry clothes.” There is much good sense in Thus Shalt 
Thou Live, and much that is of dubious or limited application. 
The author's curious account of past and present fashions of 
eating and drinking and clothing applies to Suabia, and the world 
is larger than Suabia. 

Among the countless poets of his happy land Mr. James 
Whitcomb Riley holds, we believe, a position similar to that 
held by the late Mr, E. P. Roe as a novelist. He is popular, in 
a word, and knows what the people like. In the prelude to his 
Poems here at Home (Longmans & Co.), of which we have a new 
edition, illustrated by ir. E. W. Kemble, we are told plainlyp— 
as plainly as the dialect of the poet’s choice permits—what is 
wanted and what is no wanted :— 


No “ Ledies’ Amaranth,” ner “Treasury ” book— 

Ner “ Night Thoughts,” nuther—ner no “ Lally Rook”! 
We want some poetry, ‘at’s to Our taste, 

Made out o’ truck ’at’s jes’ a-goin’ to waste 


’Cause smart folks thinks it’s altogether too 

Outrageous common—’cept for me and you !— 

Which goes to argy, all sich poetry 

Is ’bliged to rest its hopes on You and Me. 
These lines from Mr. Riley’s dedicatory “ proem ” suffice to show 
that the Indiana poet’s verse is peculiar in style, and what some 
people call “ racy.” We must admit that it is not like anything 
we have yet seen. It is exceedingly hard reading at times, 
especially when the theme is homely or rustical, and the spirit 
of ‘American humour makes a concentrated presence, as in “ The 
Fishing Party,” which we have vainly wrestled with. It may 
be a cryptogram—this inscrutable poem—and it may be American 
humour. 

Mr. Richard Hovey’s Seaward (Boston: Lothrop), an elegy 
on the death of Thomas William Parsons, the translator of Dante 
and a poet of repute, comprises some musical stanzas, and is 
marked by a certain dignity of style that befits the theme, The 
late Mr. Parsons held classic examples in reverence, as men of 
scholarly tastes ever do; and, though he published comparatively 
little verse, much of it is distinguished by qualities not common 
to American poetry. He has been called an American Gray, 
though Mr. Hovey cautiously observes, “ Parsons was probably 
Gray’s inferior in point of taste.” Somehow we never hear of 
the American Gray without thinking of what Coleridge said 
when some one called Klopstock the German Milton. 

Mr. Madison Cawein’s Poems of Nature and Love (Putnam’s 
Sons), like Mr. Madison Cawein’s Moods and Memories and Days 
and Dreams, teem with artifice and the evidences of labour. 
They are like pieces of mosaic, or examples of engineering, and 
suggestive of the factory. Mr. Cawein seems to have fear of 
simplicity, just assome of our minor poets appear to be terribly 
afraid of being intelligible. They revel in heavy compounds of 
both nouns and adjectives, and delight in many-syllabled tropical 
terms. Strange must be the ear that could endure this :— 

The glass-green dragon-flies about 
The seeding grasses swim, 

The streaked wasps, worrying in and out, 
Dart fretfully and slim. 


Then in “The Log Bridge” Mr. Cawein describes a lane as being 
“ starry” with “the thousand bredes of the yellow daisy,” and, 
not satisfied with this touch, works on it again with the absurd 
simile “like sweet-eyed creeds peacefully praying.” And so, 
even when Mr. Cawein writes like a poet, which he does occa- 
sionally, he will never let well alone, as if fearful of being under- 
stood on the mere reading. 

The White Islander, by Mary Hartwell Catherwood (Fisher 
Unwin), has less of history in it than some other of the author's 
romances illustrative of early colonial history in America, yet is, 
perhaps, the most charming of the series. Historical is the open- 
ing incident from which the story proceeds—the massacre of the 
English garrison of Fort Michilimackinac by certain perfidious 
Indians, who suddenly broke off from playing a game of 
“baggatiway "—or “la crosse,” as some say—and attacked the 
troops who were idly lcoking on with the fortress gates open. 
The French settlers were all spared, the English all slain, the 
outburst being organized in the French interest at the time of 
the great Indian league of Pontiac. In The White Islander a young 
English fur-trader escapes, owing to his blood-brotherhood with 
a certain Chippewa, who carries him off secretly to the sacred 
island of Mackinac, lying between Lakes Huron and Michigan. 
In this island paradise there is a deadly snake as well as an 
adorable Eve, and between the two—jealousy and love—the 
young trader passes a tempestuous time until the course of true 
love gains a happy haven. 

Two strangely contrasted stories make up Mr. Thomas 
Pinkerton’s little book, Blizzard, and Another Fantasy (Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.) The first, which is nowise fantastic, is the 
story of a dog, whose character and career are drawn with 
admirable humour, Before he falls into the hands of the parson, 
who is the present biographer, he was the priceless possession of 
an eminent poacher, and a cunning hand at training dogs, To 
“ Blizzard” man was merely a poaching animal, and it was not 
long before he compelled the parson to take to a furtive and 
decorous course of poaching along the highway. “Blizzard” 
threatens to demoralize him entirely, and his life becomes as 
haunted with terrors as Eugene Aram’s. The story is as de- 
lightful as that old “ Blackwood” one of Tickler—the dog that 
fell among thieves—and quite as original. “ The Story of a 
Suppressed Soul,” Mr. Pinkerton’s other fantasy, is much less 
successful, 

Dogs, by Mrs. De Salis (Longmans & Co.), is a book about 
dogs of another kind—“ a manual for amateurs,” it is called, and 
truly a useful dog-owner’s companion and guide it should prove. 
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It deals with all kinds of dogs, their training and treatment, in 
health and in sickness, in brief and clear terms, and describes the 
points of each breed, and tells many a story of the cleverness of 
dogs. We are surprised, by the way, to find in one of the anec- 
dotes (p. 10) the bull-dog and the bull-terrier spoken of as if they 
were one and the same. 

Among the Matabele, by the Rev. D. ie (Religious 
Tract Society), is an interesting little book, well illustrated, 
descriptive of Matabeleland, its people and their customs. Mr. 
Carnegie spent ten years (1882-1892) at Hope Fountain, a 
mission station some twelve miles from Bulawayo, and saw much 
of Lobengula. His experiences are well worth reading. 

Nye’s Illustrated Church Annual for 1894 (Griffith, Farran, & 
Co.), faithful to the excellent aim with which it was started, 
comprises various articles on the Church of England as the 
National Church, and in all respects commands the support of 
Churchmen and is deserving of popularity. 

Thom's Official Directory for 1894 (Dublin: Thom & Co.; 
London: Longmans & Co.) is a work of old-established repute, 
and one of the most comprehensive books for reference, since it 
comprises directories for the United Kingdom, the Colonies, 
Parliament, the clergy, the law, medicine, science, Universities, 
Government Offices, Army and Navy, and a most useful section 
devoted to statistics of Great Britain and Ireland. 


We have also received Jaco Treloar, by J. H. Pearce 
(Methuen & Co.), new edition; Poems of Giosue Carducci, essays 
and translations by Frank Sewall (Osgood, McIlvaine, & Co); 
The Church in Italy, by Arthur Robert Pennington, M.A. 
(Wells Gardner & Co.); Christian Creeds and Confessions, by 
Professor G. A. Gumlich, translated by L. A. Wheatley (Nor- 
gate & Co.); The “ Good Cheer” of Jesus Christ, by the Rev. 
Charles Moinet, M.A. (Sampson Low & Co.); The Penny Post, A 
Magazine for All, new volume for 1893 (Parker & Co.); Black 
Beauty, Autobiography of a Horse, by A. Sewell (Jarrold & Sons), 
new edition, with illustrations by John Beer; Pagan Papers, by 
Kenneth Graham (Mathews & Lane); The Comedy of English 
Protestantism, edited by A. F. Marshall (New York: Benziger; 
London: Burns & Oates); The Wooing of Osyth, by Kate Thomp- 
son Sizer, illustrated by M. E. Blake (Jarrold & Sons); My Aunt 
Constantia Jane, by Mary E. Hullah (Bliss, Sands, & Foster); John 
Ingerfield, and other Stories, by Jerome K.Jerome(McClure & Co.); 
Up the Chimney to Ninny Land, by A. 8S. M. Chester (Nelson) ; 
Rimini, a Play, by Charles Colton (Watts & Co.); Tales in Verse, 
by J. A. Goodchild (Horace Cox) ; My Melpomene, by Paul Quies 
{Howe & Co.); The House of Omri, a Dramatic Poem, by 
Stanley Weall (Elliot Stock); Herod, and other Poems, by 
Hamilton Drummond (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co.); 
Under the Bough, a Book of Verse, by Michael Field (Bell & 
Sons), new edition, “revised and decreased”; Agnes, and other 
Poems, by Robert Calow (Remington & Co.); The Questions at 
the Well, by Fenil Haig (Digby, Long, & Co.); An Embassy to 
Provence, by Thomas A. Janvier (Fisher Unwin); The Record of 
Technical and Secondary Education for January, a Quarterly 
Journal (Macmillan & Co.); Drawing and Design for Beginners, 


sion, and other papers; and Calvert's Mechanics’ Almanack for 
1894 (Heywood), a useful “workshop companion” for handi- | 
craftsmen and others. 


SCOTTISH 
_ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE. MODERATE PREMIUMS. 


THE PREMIUMS are so moderate that, at usual ages for Assurance, 
£1,200 or £1,250 may generally be secured from the first for the yearly payment 
which elsewhere is charged — for £1,000 only — equivalent to an 
immediate B: nus of 20 to 25 per ce 

THE WHOLE PROFITS are divided among the Policy-holders, on a 
system at once safe and equitable, no share being given to those by whose early 
death there is a loss. Large additions have thus been made to the Policies of thoes 
whe participate, notwithstanding the lowness of the premiums. 

THE SURPLUS 4t last investigation (1887) was £1,051,035, which, after 
re-erving one-third, was distribut d among 9 384 Policies entitled, First additions 
(with few exceptions) ranged from 18 to 34 per cent., according to age and class; 
and Policies of £1,000, which had shared before, were increased in all to £1,500, 
£1,600, £1,800, ana upwards. 

The next Investigation with division of Surplus takes place as at close of 1894. 
Over 66 per cent, of the amount of Claims paid last year was in respect 
Policies which nad participated in the Surplus - tne Bonus additions averaging 

almost 50 per cent. of the original Assurances. 


Examples of Premiums for £100 at Death—with Profits. 


| AcE 25 | soe | 35 40 | 45_ 50 55 
| During Life ... 18 o| £2 1 6 wee 1 111 
Payments 2126 2154) 30 75) 3176 4121] 510 2 


(The usual non-profit Rates of other Offices differ little from these Premiume.) 

* A person of 30 may secure £1,000 at death by a yearly payment during life of 
£20 15s. This Premium would generals elsew here secure £800 only, instead of £1,000, 
Or, he may secure £1,000 at death by 21 payments of £27 13s. 4d.— 
being thus free of pay ment after ave 50. 

t At age 40, the Premium ceasing at age 60 is, for £1,000, £33 14s, 24.— 
about the same as most Offices require during the whole life. 


To Professional Men and others, whose income is dependent 
on health, the timed ‘pay ment system is 
specially recon mended. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED 8} MILLIONS. 


Arrangements as to Surrender, Non-Forfeiture, Free Residence, Loans on Policies, 
and early Payment of Claims, &c. are specia'ly liberal. 


Report, with full information and Tables, may be had on application, 


Head Ofice—6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
London—17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C, 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and 

irritation, inducing cough, and affecting the 

TH ROAT voice, For these symptoms use EP+S'S GLY- 
CERINE JUJUBES. In contact with the glands 

AND at the moment they are excited by the act 
of sucking, the Glycerine in these agreeable 

confections becomes actively healing. Sold in 


COUGH boxes, 7}d.; tins, Is. 14d.; labelled “JAMES 
EPPS & CO. (Ltd. Homeopathic Chemists, 48 
Threadneedle 170 Piccadilly, London.” 
HOTELS. 


ANGHAM TIIOTEL, Portland Place, London, W.— 


Unrivalled situation, in the most fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. Near 


| the best shops, &c. 
by Edward R. Taylor (Macmillan & Co.); The Geographical 
Journal for January (Stanford), comprising Dr. John Murray's | 
paper on the “ Renewal of Antarctic Exploration,” with discus- — 


Table dhote, 6.30 until 8 15. Wedding Receptions, Dinners, &c. 
Artesian Well Water. Electric Light throughout. 
Moderate Tariff. Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


TLFRA COMBE.— Warmest Seaside Winter Resort in England. 
ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. The PRINCIPAL in ILFRACOMBE, 
Class Keturn Tickets issued from London (Waterloo), L. -W.Rly.. from November 
14, ine’ seven y Board, and Ii RACUMBE HO TEL. 
each. Available for month. Express Trains leave Waterloo |i A.M. and 3 P.M. 


| ok for Hotel Tickets, available by all trains. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS, are sent. The Editor must also 
enttrely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SaturnDAY REvIEw should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. AnpERsoN & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the Orricr, 88 SournampPton Street, Strand, Lonpon. 
A printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application, 


BRIGHTON, — BEDFORD HOTEL. Old-Established. 
Seawater sarvice i West Pier Spacions and 
in all room GEv. HECKFORD, Manager 


MAGNESIA. 
This pure Solution is the best remedy 

for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 

Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The safest and most gentle ent 
for delicate constitations, 
Children, and Infants. 


8old throughout the World. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CRYSTAL PALACK PANTOMIME, “JACK AND THE © 
Osear Written by Horace | 

ER RNOON, at% and | 

6d., Ss, (may be | 


BEANSTALK.” Invented and produced by 
Sennard. Ballets a by Madame Katti Lanner. EV 
“thursday and Saturday evenings. at 7.50. Numbered Seats, 
booked one month in advance) ; Unnumbered Seats, Is. and Is. 6d. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS—The WINTER EXHIBL- 


TION is NOW OPEN till 6 r.at., ard is lighted by Electricity at duek and on 
days. 


GOLD MEDAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 


BENGER’S 
FOOD 


' For INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, & The AGED. 


Re ained when all other Foods are Tt is invaluable.”—Loudon Medical Record, 
In Tins, 1s. 6d., 28. 6d., 5e., and 1Us., of al! Chemists, &c, 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Terms £80 per annum. No exrras. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL, £75. Twenty Exhibitions this term for Sons of Officers and 
Qualifying Examination. 

Head-Master—Rev. w. c. COMPTON. M.A. 


INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES. 
The COURSE of STUDY is arra: to fitan ENGINEER fo 
Colonies. About FORTY STUDENTS will he sdmitted te 
The Secretary of fd will offer them for competition, Twelve Appointments as Assistant 
Engineers in the Pu Works Department my Tkree Appointments as Assistant Superin- 
the h Depar' apply to the SkCRETARY at the 


QUFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. Nineor more o petition at 
eaten 1894, value from £25 to £50 a year, which may be increased Ay a ‘oeelal fund to 
£90 @ year in cases of scholars who require it. 
Farther pastioulens from the HEAD MASTER or SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, Bristol. 


cnet COLLEGE.—There will be an EXAMINATION 
under en years mati 
ot to the -Denstone College, 


AN OPEN CHORAL SCHOLARSHIP of the annual value of 

£20 will be offered for Competition on ‘Tuesday, January 20, to BOYS under twelve years 

of age. The Examination will be Vocal, and will include the reading at gf of easy Chure 
Music. The Choral Scholarship is tenable for three years, and reduces the school fees to 

a —Apply to the or to the SECRETARY, Denstone 
‘ollege, fo. 


SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for about 
THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (senior and junior) will be held on April 3, 4, and 5, 

simultaneously at Rorsall and at Oxford. Candidates under fifteen ane fourteen respectively. 
For further information apply, HEAD-MASTER, Rossall, Fleetw: 


TATE EXAMINATIONS.—The RECORD for 1891-1893 
Garrick Chambers contains the Names of SEVENTY-FOUR SUCCESSFUL 
PUPILS" for India Civil Service, Eastern Cadetships, Sandhurst, Woolwich, Student Inter- 
preterships, and the Hig}.er Home Civil Service, inciuding :— 
The Treasury, 
Coionial Office, 
India Office, 


Local Board, 
} Parliament Office. 
ant Next HOME CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION for CLASS I. will be held in 
The € above list, and all information thereon, may be had on application to Mr. W. B. 


9 Garrick Street, London. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
LL AVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 

4 the above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 
ANDENSON, ANDERSON, & CO. } Fenchureh Avenues London, 


For apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office, 
16 pur Street, Charing Cross, 8. Ww. 4 


PLEASURE CRUISES to THE MEDITERRANEAN 


The ORIENT COMPANY’S Steamship “GARONNE,” 3,876 tons 
register, 3,000 horse-power, will leave London on February 22, for a Cruise "of eight weeks, 
visiting Lisnox, TANGLER, PALMA, Nick, LRFGHORN, PALERMO, TAORMINA, SANTORIN, 
BeyrouT (for Damascus), Haira, Javea (for JERUSALEM), ALEXANDRIA (for Cairo), 
MALTA, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, 

The CHIMBORAZO, 3 .847 tons register, 3,000 horse-power, will leeve 
anton +] March 21, for a 47 days’ Cruise to the SouTH OF SPAIN, GakEcR, CONSTANTI- 

Electric light, hot and cold baths, first-class cuisine. 

F. Green & Co. Head Offices, Fenchurch A’ 
Managers ..\ Anderson, Anderson, & Co. } ‘London, E.c. seca 

For further particulars apply to_the latter orm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; or the 

Kerancn Uttice, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 


P and 0. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, 
EGYPT, ADEN, and MADRAS vid BOMBAY .....: ‘} every 
A 
APLES, and ALEXANDRIA ae 
CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
For particulars a at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., Cock- 
spur Street, Leadon 


ME HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the THROAT, 


GOLDEN SQUARE, W. (FounpEp 1863.) 
Patron—H1S GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 

Physicians, 

R. NORRIS WOLFENDEN, M.D. | J. W. BOND, M.D. 

GREVILLE MacDONALD, M.D. 

Surgeons. 

T. MARK HOVELL, F.R.C.S, Ed. | F. G. HARVEY, F.R.C.S. Ba. 

Registrar and Pathologist—RICHARD LiKE, F.R.C.S. 


The Committee of Management earnestly ask for— 
DONATIONS to pay for the necessary Extensions. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS to keep up the new Children’s Ward, 
LEGACIES to form an Endowment Fund. 
Bankers—Sir SAMUEL SCOTT, Bart., & CO. 


W. THORNTON SHARP, B.A. 
Secretary-Superintendent, 


HOSPITAL, BROMPTON FUNDS are 
at UIRED for the support of this Unendowed 
Expenses about £24,000, towards hthe only iy fixed 


HENRY DOBBIN, Secretary. 


t Annual 


INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


SETTLEMENT ASSURANCES. 


NO TRUSTEES REQUIRED. 


INCOME of 5% on Sum Assured GUARANTEED to Husband 
during Old Age and to Widow. Policy Moneys reserved for the Children, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, LONDON, E.C. 
Or to WEST-END BRANCH, 20 PALL MALL, S.W. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
HB IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. FIRE, 
Est. 1803.—1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000, Total Funds, £1,600,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager, 


ESTABLISHED 1551. 


BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Bldgs., Chancery Lane, London. 
TW0O-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS, repayable on demaad. 
svo por CONT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini when 
not drawn 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. For the encouragement of Thrift the bank receives small 
sums on depo-it, and allows interest monthiy on each compieted £1. 


BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, post free. 
“ai PPRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONY 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
Iron Consolidated Frames, Patent Check Actions, &c, 
Are for Sale, Hire, and on the Three Years’ Systems. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
BAUER & CO.'S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, from 8 Gi 8 Guineas upwards. 


BOOKS, &c. 


Just published, No. 530 (January 20) of 
SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 


containing Collections of Books in Theology, Philosophy, and Classical 
Archeology, Scarce Sets, and numerous good Books in Science, Art, and 
General Literature, in exceptionally desirable condition, froma Library lately 
purchased. 


A copy post free on application to 
H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PIOCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; anp 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 


CATALOGUES post free on application, 


Now ready, Fifty-eighth Edition, 2s, 


THE C CHILD'S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE, By A Lapy. 
The Original Authorized Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & Co., Limited. 


THIRD THOUSAND. 


SiR WILLIAM FRASER’S REMINISCENCES “Hic et 
que.” Anecdotes of Thackeray, Lytton, Gustave Dor’, Eton House of Commons, 
Waterlon’ Wellington, W. H. Smith, Disracti, and others. By the Author of ** Words on 
Wellington,” * Disraeli and his Day.” Cloth gilt, pp. 317, price 3s. 
Published by Sampson Low, St. Dunstan's House, 
Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 128. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for Fesrvary, 


containing “MATTHEW AUSTIN,” by W. E. NORRIS, Chaps. 5-8— 


“WINTER ASSIZES”—“BIRD FORAGING”—“AN EPISCOPAL 
S7ANDAL”—“A MALAGASY FORE3T”—*“ WITH EDGED TOOLS,” 
Chaps, 28-31. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents: FEBRUARY. 2s. 6d. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
AN APPEAL TO THE LORDS. By St. Log Stracuey. 
THE OF ARTHUR STANLEY. By Sir Mountstvart E, GRant-DvFF, 


AN “ERGLION MASTER. By V. 

FURTHER REFLECTIONS ON INDIA. By Il. E. M. JAMES. 

THE LIVING WAGE. By Ilven 

ROMAN SOCIETY A CENTURY AGO. By CHARLES EDWARDES. 

THE IMPERIAL FEDERATION LEAGUE. By Ronert Beapon. 

MR. RUSKIN IN RELATION TO MODERN PROBLEMS. By E. T. Cook. 
THE UNIVERSITY FOR WALES. By J. ELLIS MacTAGGART. 

EDWARD STANHOPE. By the Hon. W. St. Jonny Broprick, M.P. 

THE SERVICE OF A VILLAGE KNIGHT. By Miss Manian BowWER. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., LTD., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “BY THE WESTERN SEA.” 
“ Books to read, and re-read with unflagging interest.” 
MARK TILLOTSON. 548 pp 6s. 
“ Clever novel.” —Atheneum. Endued with and individuality.” —7imes. 
“ Vigorous writing on every page.”’— /’all Mall Gaze 
JOHN WESTACOTT. Popular Edition. 418 pp. 3s. 6d. 
Exquisite literary work.”"—Scoteman. “ Entrancing novel.”—Liverpool Post. 
OUR FOREIGN COMPETITORS. 1s. 
“ May be studied with great advantage at the present crisis."—Times. 
LONDON: LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
t. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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In an Entirely ety 3, price Half-a-Crown 


THE PORTFOLIO. 


Edited by P. G. HAMERTON, 


The PORTFOLIO will in future be published in a smaller 
and more handy form, and will consist of about 80 pages. 
It will contain Four Plates and many minor Illustrations. 
Each Number will be a Monograph on some Artistic Subject. 


THE SUBJECT FOR FEBRUARY IS: 


MALTA Ano THE KNIGHTS HOSPITALLERS. 
By Rev. W. K. R. BEDFORD. 
With Four Copperplates and many minor IIlustrations. 


Of the January Number, The ETCHINGS of REMBRANDT, 
by Mr. Hamerton, the SPECTATOR says:—* It is difficult to say 
enough in praise of this excellent piece of work.” 


A PROSPECTUS MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION, 


SEELEY & CO., LIMITED, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 940. FEBRUARY 1€94, 2s. 6d, 
CONTENTS: 
THE RICH MISS RIDDELL. By Dororuea Gerarp, 
DEAN STANLEY. 
GHOSTS BEFORE THE LAW. . By Anprew Lane. 
SALMON-FLIES. By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
THE STORY OF MARGREDEL: BEING A FIRESIDE HISTORY OF 
A FIFESHIRE FAMILY. Chaps. X.-XIIL, 
THE GOVERNMENT AND SCOTTISH AFFAIRS,” 
A SONG OF GLEN DUN.—CORRYMEELA. By Mora O'Neii. 
AYESHA—A WIFE OF THE PROPHET MAHAMMED. By WaAtrer B. 
Harris. 
THIRTY YEARS OF SHIKAR.—IIl. By Sir Epwanp Brappon, 
THE RIGHT HON. EDWARD STANHOPE. 
THE END. 


ARMED bie SEA POWER. By General Sir AncHIBALD ALISON 
G.C 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This Part begins a New Volume. 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


FEBRUARY. Price Sevenpence. 


AT MARKET VALUE. By Grant ALLEN. Chapters L-V. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT'S FAMILIAR LETTERS. 

THE GIRL FROM MADEIRA. By P. L. McDerworr, 

PRISONERS OF WAR IN ENGLAND. ROYAL PROCLAMATIONS. 
PERTH, ON THE SWAN RIVER. HASHISH. 

RAILWAY FROM JAFFA TO JERUSALEM. 

REMARKABLE APPLICATIONS OF ELECTRICITY. 

THE STRANGE STORY OF AN INDIAN PRINCESS. 

AN OLD WAPPING PICTURE. ST. ANDREWS. 

RECENT DERELICT SHIPS. NOT PROVEN. 
FLYING-FISH CATCHING AT BARBADOES. 
THE SECRET OF THE BALL CARTRIDGE. 
THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


By Heapon 
POETICAL PIECES. 


First Instalment of a New Serial Story, 


AT MARKET VALUE. 
By Grant ALveN, Author of “This Mortal Coil ” &c. 


W. & R, CHAMBERS, LIMITED, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. ‘REVIEW. 


FEBRUARY. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR TYNDALL. By Hernerrt Spencer. 

OXFORD REVISITED, By Professor GoLDWIN SMITH. 

FABIAN ECONOMICS. By W.H. MALLovk. 

SCIENCE AND MONTE CARLO. By Professor Kanu Prarsoy. 
ANTARCTICA: A VANISHED AUSTRAL LAND. By Heyry O. Forsra, 
A LONDON HOUSE OF SHELTER. By Bovutroy. 

THE ITALY OF TO-DAY, By AN Onseuver. 

THE LIFE AND WORKS OF REMBRANDT. By WaLTer ARMSTRONG. 
THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. By Vauanan Nasu. 

THE RELIGION OF THE PIANOFORTE. By G. Berxanp Susw. 

THE REVOLT OF THE DAUGHTERS. By Lapy Jevse. 
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MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. ANarra- 


tive of the Events of his Life. By James Dykes CAMPBELL. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
TIMES.—“ A reproduction, revised and expanded, of the original and masterly 
biographical memoir of the poet. prefixed, by Mr. Campbell, to his edition of his 


poetical works published last year.” 
Being the Charge delivered 


FISHERS of MEN. 


to the Diocese of Canterbury in his Third Visitation by the Most Rev. 
EDWARD Wut Brnson, D.D., Archbishop of Canterbury, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CHAPTERS on GREEK DRESS. By Marra 


MILLINGTON Evans. With Illustrations. 8vo. 5s, net. 


DICTIONARY of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Edited by R. H. INciis Patgrave, F.R.S, Vol. I. A—E. Medium 8vo, 21s, 


net. 
GUARDIAN,—“ A most useful book of reference wherein will be found informa- 


tion on nearly al) points which a student of the subject will require.” 
THE EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 


PARTIAL PORTRAITS. By Henry James. 


Globe 8vo. 5s. 


The COLLECTED WORKS of THOMAS 


ar sm HUXLEY, F.R.S. In Monthly Volumes. Globe 8vo. 5s. each 
volume, 
Vol. V. SCIENCE AND CHRISTIAN TRADITION. 


LADY WILLIAM. ByMrs.Ouipnant. 3 vols. 
crown 31s. ¢d. 
SPEAKER.—* It has that touch of natural simplicity which is the hall-mark of 
Mrs, Uliphant’s work.” 
MACMILLAN’S 3s. 6d. SERIES.—New Volume. 


The STORY of DICK. By Major Gamsrer 


Panay, Author of “ Reyne!l Taylor: a Biography” &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 
OBSER V ER.—*“ A bright little story f full of pleasant scenes and scenery.” 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 412. FEBRUARY, 1894. Price ls. 
ConTENTS. 
LORDS AND COMMONS, 
PERLYCROSS. By R. D. BLackworr. Chapters XXVII.-XXIX. 
THE PORTRAIT OF A MOONSHEE. By J. W.SuHeren, C.8.1. 
SOME THOUGHTS ON ST. FRANCIS. 
THE STORY OF TILE INSCRIPTIONS. 
AN OXFORD IDYLL. 
ON MODERN TRAVELLING. By Verxon Ler. 
THE PARTRIDGE. By T.S. Keeper. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, W.C. 


PMP 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, LIBRARIES, AND BOOKSTALLS. 


THIS DEADLY BLOT. 


By WILLIAM LANGFORD, Author of “Tifana’s Revenge.” _, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d, 


The New York Hera'd says :—* The story is told in terse, vigorous English, a welcome 
contrest to the +lipshod an emasculated stvle which disfigures most modern literature, and 
the interest is sustained trom beginging to end, All the characters are skilfully drawn.’ 


The Birmingham Gaz tte says: story is well told.” 
The Jeople says W illiam d follows uo the success he achieved with 


* Tifana'’s Revenge’ bv publishing a still better -_ His present work is strung through- 
out, catching and holding the reader's attention from first to last. 


REMINGTON & CO, Luwirep, LONDON: KING ST., COVENT GARDEN; 
AND SYDNEY. 


FEBRUARY, 1894, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


The Mew Review. 


Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 
: 


THE CHILDREN OF NELSON. By “ Nacrticrs.” 
SOME IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA (Concluded). By WALTER CRANE. 
Is qa HOPE OF OUR CENTURY AN ILLUSION? By the Hon. AUBERON 
ERBERT. 
HISTORIC DUELS, (Iilustrated.) By Ecertrow CastTur. 
THE PREACHING OF CHRIST AND THE PRACTICE OF HIS CHURCHES, 
(A Reply to Count To.stoi.) 
1. By the Right Reverend The Bisnop or Ripon. 
2. By the Venerable The ARCH DBACON OF LONDON. 
3. By tre Rev. J. Rrexary, 8.J. 
4. the Rev. J. Guinness Rocers. 
THE THEATRE LIBRE OF PARIS. (Illustrated.) By MARIE ADELAIDE BELLOc. 
NIHILISM; AS IT IS. A KEPLY. By STEPNIAK. 
JOHN LUCKE'S POCKET-BOOE. (Iilustrated.) By Grorncre WiLLtAmsoy, D.Lit. 
THE NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION AND ITS CRITICS. A REPLY. 
By CHARLES W. Macara (Committee, National Liteboat Institution.) 
A COMMONPLACE CHAPTER. By Hupert 
CHESS. (With Problems) By I. Gussnerea. 


LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


Now ready, 6 vols. half-bound, £3 3s, 
A DICTIONARY OF ECONOMIC 
PRODUCTS OF INDIA. 


By GEORGE WATT, MB, C.M.,, C.LE., F.LS., &e. 
Reporter on Economic l’roducts with the Government of India. 
(Published under Authority of the Government of India.) 
LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., Limrtgp, 13 WATERLOO PLACB. 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S | HURST & BLACKETT’S LIST. 
NEW BOOKS. 


——+— UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
Now ready, Sixty-third Edition. With the Arms beautifully engraved. 
Just published. price 1s, 1 vol. royal 8vo. bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 
A REJOINDER to PROF. WEISMANN. | LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 
By HERBERT SPENCER. for 18S4, Corrected by the Nobility. 
Also recently published, price 1s. 


The INADEQUACY of NATURAL SELEC- NEW NOVELS. 


TION. By the same Author. 


THE WHITE AIGRETTE. By Viv Vinceyt, — 
AGAINST DOGMA and FREE-WILL, and Author of “ Cathedral Bells,” “ Wrong on oth Sides,” &e. 3 vols, 


Containing, infer alia, beyond the Original Text, a Concise Statement of 
Weismann's Theory, a Controversy on its Application to Sociology, and an THE PRICE of a PEARL. By ELEANOR 


Examination of the Recent Criticism of Professor Romanes. Homes, Author of “Through Another Man’s Eyes” &c.” 3 vols. F, 
“ An ably reasoned contribution to the literature of thought.""—Scoteman. 
hin al, it ever been our planar GO OD D ME F ORT UN E B M A 
: Just published, 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 15s, —— poli 
MAN AN ORGANIC COMMUNITY; being | BROKEN FORTUNES. By Heyry Cresswet, 
an Exposition of the Law that the Human Personality in all its Phases in Author of “A Modern Greek Heroine,” “A Wily Widow,” &c, 3 vole. Tl 


| Evolution. both Co-ordinate and Discorcinate, is the Multiple of many Sub- 
} personalities, By Joun H. Kina, Author of “The Supernatural: its Origin, 


Nature, and Evolution.” 
“In Se owt be the mained Mr. King established for bnatt & claim to be regarded IN an ALPINE VALLEY. By G. MANVILLE ms 
as a scholar and thinker of a very high rank,and the page of the present volumes fully Fexy, Author of “ Mahme Nousie,” “The Master of the Ceremonies,” &c, of ¢ 


ustify the unanimous praise which the most reputable uthorities then meted out to him 
as a contributor to the best class of - FE. AF literature.”—Liberty Review. 3 vols. grea 


THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY. 


} Vol. I. now rendy. AT SOCIETY’S EXPENSE. By Atcrrnon T 


; The APOSTOLIC AGE. By CARL WEIZSACKER. GtsstxG, Author of “A Moorland Idyl,” “ A Village Hampden,” &c, 3 volse 
| Translated by the Rev. James Mituar. Vol. I. Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


“*Since 4 's times,’ says the Oriel Professor of Interpretation, * no such work has been 


q — “homes,” Fans. Min the Nineteenth Century for July, 1893. E D NA LYA LL’S N OV E LS. _ 


4 Third and Concluding Volume now realy. DONOVAN. Each come RT: 
ORIGINAL NOTES on the BOOK of | WANG, 


PROVERBS, Mostly from Eastern Writings. By the Rev. S, C. MaLan, DD., 
late Vicar of Broadwindsor, Dorset. Vol. III. Ohaps. xxi.-xxxi. Demy 8vo. 


a ee Vols, I. and II. may also be had, price 12s, each. LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 


Now ready, crown 8vo. half-vellum, paper sides, 5s, 18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


CENTENARY HISTORY of the SOUTH 


PLACE ETHICAL SOCIKTY. By Moxcure D. Conway. With numerous MUDI E’ S SEL CT LIBR ARY 
Portraits and Appendix containing an Original Poem by Mrs. ADAMs (1836), s 


and an Address by WILLIAM JoHNSON Fox (1842). 


q the most remarkable religious societies in London or outof it~ Chromicle: For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all | 
i “ This picturesque volume is written with considerable literary skill and in a genial as well D. 
— welcome light upon some aspects of the struggle the BEST 
civil and re: y pe 

ir Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, m 
if The LIFE of the REV. RODOLPH AND SPANISH BOOKS. 
i. SUFFIELD, Author of “The Crown of Je-us” With aa Account of his Ti 
| Abandonment of the Roman Catholic Faith, and Extracts from his Corre- 
spondence, chiefly with Dr. Martineau. 
i “ It would be difficult to exaggerate the fascination of the mystery and pathos of the life of TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 

i such a rx. of = his friend Mr. Gladstone writes: * He was to me a very interesting Bl 
if ver The quonsunens anther has succeeded in producing a remarkable memoir of a very | LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses 

remarkable man, The is singularly free trom party bias.”"— Nock. 

* It is a curious and interesting history." —A thene-um. of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, 18s, 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. Sl 
ERMAN’S EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR.  Trans- 
lated, under Professor FRMAN’s supervision, by J. H. BREASTED, Professor of N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 

ik Egyptology in the University of Chicago, ond thes? the Cost of Carri BR 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. — 
a4 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON ; and EDINBURGH. TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON M 

; NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. RI 


EARLSCOURT : 


A Novel of Provincial Life. SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, Second 


By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, Hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
Author of “The Oity of Sunshine,” “ Bal 1: a Ro f th ‘s | | 
LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 25s, 6d. 


; “He has produced a series of Portraits which seem so life-like as almost to MUDIE’S MAN CH ESTER LIBRARY, 


suggest, in some instances at any rate, studies from nature....A thoroughly enjoy- | 
able sto-y.”—Scotsman. 10 to 12 Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER, sninin 


“Ter? is plenty of ine'dent to arose an? maintain the interest of the most Is in daily communication with this Library. 
€Xict.ug novel-reader......* Earlscvuit’ is a book to be cor. haily recommended.” G 

Daily Telegraph, 8TR 
it “Ts has a deep and engrossing interest........ The reader's interest is sustained | MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, able 
Tt throvgh every change and chapter."—G/asgow Herald. 80 tro 84 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; BO 

| 

241 BROMPTON ROAD, 8S.W.; anp 48 QUEEN VICTORIA 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH ayp LONDON. ! STREET, E.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1894. 


1, A BEGINNER. By Ruopa Broveutox. Chaps. IV.-V1, 
EARLY RECOLLECTIONS OF TENNYSON, 

“CIASOUNA E CITTADINA D’ UNA VERA CITTA.” 
THEOPHRASTE RENAUDOT, 

A WORD FOR HANNAH MORE, 

A BIT OF BLUE RIBBON, 

IMPRESSIONS OF RAJPUTANA. I. JODHPORE. 

THE GREATER GLORY. Chaps. LIII—LVIII. 

THE GAUCHOS AT HOME. 

AN INTERLOPER, By Frances Mary PRarb. Chaps. IV.-V1. 


NEW WORKS. 
FREDERIC HILL: an Autobiography of 


Fifty Years in Times of Reform, Being the Recollections of a Retired Civil 
—— By his Daughter, ConsTANCE HILL, 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Portrait, 
price 16s. 
“The pages teem with good stories and pieces of history, local and national, 
political and literary, all told with a charming simplicity and distinctness.” 
Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE of NAPOLEON. 


From the French of ArTHUR Levy, by STEPHEN Louts SIMEON, Translator 
of “ The Youth of Frederick the Great” &c. 2 vols. demy Svo. 28s. 

“The author has collected with rare skill and industry, from a vast literature 
of correspondence an‘ memoirs, the more amiable and magnanimous traits of the 
great Corsican...... He has produced a book of fascinating interest, and thrown 
vivid and various lights on the whole perio’ of which he treats.” 

Mr. W. E. H. Lecky, on “ Napoleon Intime,” in the Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE CONVERSATIONS of JAMES 


NORTHCOTE, R.A, Recorded by Wiriu1am Hazutr. A New Edition, 
Edited, with an Essay on Hazlitt and a Note on Northcote, by EpMUND 
GosseE. 1 vol, crown 63. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


READY THIS DAY. 


THE GREATER GLORY. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
Author of “An Old Maid’s Love” &«, 


3 vols. crown 8yo, 


Hy 


SECOND EDITION. 


DIANA TEMPEST. By Mary 


Author of “ Sir Charles Danvers ” &c. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 
“ Of Miss Cholmondeley’s clever novels, ‘ Diana Tempest’ is quite the cleverest,” 


THE VICAR of LANGTHWAITE. By 


Liry Watson. 3 vols. crown Svyo. 


BRITOMART. By Mrs. Hersert Marri, 


Author of “ Bonnie Lesley” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


SPEEDWELL. By Lady GuENDoLEN Ramsvey. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES, 
RIDING RECOLLECTIONS 
AND TURF STORIES. 


By HENRY CUSTANCE, 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s, SECOND EDITION. 


SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE, 


By W. R. LE FANU. 
With Portraits. Demy Svo. 16s. THIRD THOUSAND. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


AGtNCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and DOOK- 


e TRANMERE of 27 hw 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and #4 BE D STREET, 
DON, W.C, desire fo cal, the attention of the READING PUBLIC tothe ex- 
terms, ers for their own ‘ an 
BOOKS and PERIODICALS._CATALOGUES sent on a) p ication. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW NOVEL BY STANLEY J. WF YMAN. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, with Frontispiece and Vignette by 
H, J. Ford, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: 
Being the Memoirs of Gaston de Bonne, Sieur de Marsac, 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of “The House of the Wolf.” 


“ This is really a great book. The reader is always tLinking that the adventures 
must have reached their climax, but they rise one above another, each like a new 
summit in a stretch of mountains ascending and extending as the wondering 
traveller proceeds. It is much more than a clever story of adventure. It is a very 
fine work of literary art. The style is good, and the characters are real men and 
women. De Marsac is a great creation, and the book ought to live.” — Scotsman, 


DISCOVERY of LAKES RUDOLF and 


STEFANIE: an Account of Count SAMUEL TELFKI's Exploring and Hunting 
Expedition in Eastern Equatorial Africa in 1887 and 1888. By his com- 
panion, Lieutenant Lupwiag von HOHNEL. Translated by Nancy Bri. 
(L. D'ANVERS). With 179 Lilustrations and 2 large and 4 smal) Coloured Maps, 
2 vols. 8vo, 42s. 

“A splendid book of travel...... The illustrations are themselves of the highest 
interest. No such series of pictures bave we ever found in a book of travel; full of 
life and vigour they are, and without an apparent element of exagveration, though 
many of them make the nerves thri'l with a sense of almost personal danger...... 
What these travellers have to tell is of deep interest not only to statesmen who 
have to deal with the African problem, to geographers, but to naturalists, to 
philologists, and in an especial sense to sportsmen.”—Daily Chronicle. 


The ENGLISH CHURCH in the NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By the Rev. Joun H. Overton, D.D., Canon od 
Lincoln, Rector of Epworth, Doncaster, and Rural Dean of the Isle of 
Axholme, 8vo. lds, 


SPECULUM SACERDOTUM ; or, the Divine 
Model of the Priestly Life. By the Rev. W. 0. E. Newrour, M.A., Canon 
and Chancellor of St. Paul's Cathedral, Select Preacher in the University of 
bay rw Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Ely. Crown 

vo. 7s, 


The ELEMENTS of ENGLISH CONSTITU- 
TIONAL HISTORY from the EARLIEST TIME to the PRESENT DAY. 
By F. C. MonraGu, M.A., Protessor of History, University College, London, 
late Fellow of Uriel College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d 


LEONIDAS POLK : Bishop and General. By 


WituaM M. Pork, M.D., LL.D. With Maps and Illustrations, 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 18s. 
*,* After thirteen years’ work as a Missionary Bishop of the American Episcopa 
Church, the subject of this memoir accepted an important command in the Conederate 
Army and after three years’ service was killed in action, 


LEGENDS of the MICMACS. By the Rev. 


S1Las TERTIUS RaND, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D, 8vo. 12s, 
*.* These Legends were collected by Dr. Rand during his forty years’ work as @ 
missionary among the Micmac Indians of Nova Scotia, 


TALES of a NOMAD; or, Sport and Strife. 


By CHARLES MonTaGug. Crown 6s. 
Contents :—A Ride for Dear Life—My Five Buffaloes—My Three > 
Various—Flat Game and Small Game—The Storming of Secocoeni’s—The Siege of 
Marabastadt—A Lucky Kiil—My Big Tusker—A Tale of Three Elephants, 


The ONE GOOD GUEST: a Story. By 


L. B, WaLrorp. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
“ Mrs, Walford has never written a p easanter novel.” —colsme 
“ A story so full of the beet human nature that itis vastly plesennt to read, and. 
equally grateful to remember.”—National Ubserver, 


WHAT NECESSITY KNOWS By L. Doveath 


Author of “ Beggars All” &c. New and Cheaper a. 1 vol. crown 8vo.,. 
price 6s. 

“One of the most thoughtful and impressive novels of the season. It is a book 
which grows upon the reader. Its descriptive Passages, its curiou- glimpses of out- 
of-the-way life, its quiet but vigorous bandling of , all make it a story of 
no common order.”— Yorishire Post, 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 367. 


1, MEMOIRS OF CHANCELLOR | 6 THE LAST CAMPAIGN OF 
PASQUIER. MONTROSE, 


2, THE ECONOMY OF HIGH WAGES, | 7: THB RULES OF THE CRU- 

THE awoNG THE HAIRY AINU. 

4. RECENT EDITIONS OF TacrTUs. | DERBY 

5. POPULAR LITERATURE OF | 10, THE PROGRESS OF ANGLING. 
MODERN ITALY. 11. THE SESSION OF 1893, 


Now ready. Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE—FEBRUARY. 


THE MATCHMAKER. By L. B. WatForp. Chaps. XIII.-XVII 
“THE GARDEN OF ROSES” OF DEAN STANLEY OP WESTMINSTER. 

SHAIKH SA'DI. By Sir Epwix By A. K.H B. 

ARNOLD, K.C.1L.E., C 5.1. 
PHIL'S RACE, By May 
COLOUR. By J. G. McPuEnson. 
MRS. McGLORY’S NIECE. By Mrs, | AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP, By 

A. W. Hunt. ANDREW Lane. 


A RIDE FOR DEAR LIFE, By 
CHARLEs MonTaGusE. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
NEW YORK; 15 EAST 16ra STREET 
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ALLENS 


NOW READY. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS PELHAM DALE. 


(Sometime Rector of St. Vedast’s, Foster Lane, City, London.) 
° Edited by his Daughter, HELEN PELHAM DALE. 
With 4 Photogravure Portraits, 6 Plates in Colour from Mr. Dale’s own Sketches, Facsimiles of Letters from John Wesley, and other Illustrations. 
The Volumes contain, in addition to the Notes on his Father, the late Dean Dale— 
A Complete History of the Ritual Prosecution in all its phases, and the consequent Imprisonment of Mr. Dale—A Description of his Hebrew 
An Account of his Scientific Studies, by Dr. J. H. Gladstone—Also Letters from the late Bishop Forbes, Canons Pusey and Liddon, &c. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d.; about 65: pages. [Just out. 
There is a limited Edition of 250 Copies, on Large Paper with India Proofs of Plates. Crown 4to. 20s. net. 


BY AUGUSTUS J.C. HARE, 
Author of “ Memorials of a Quiet Life,” “ Walks in Rome,” &c. 


HE STORY OF TWO NOBLE LIVES 


CHARLOTTE, COUNTESS CANNING, AND LOUISA, MARCHIONESS OF WATERFORD. 
In 8 vols. of about 450 pages each. Crown 8vo, £1 11s, 6d. 
The Illustrations consist of Two Portraits engraved on steel, Nine Portraits in Photogravure, Twenty-one Plates in Photogravure from Lady 
Waterford’s Drawings, Eight Full-page Wood Engravings, and Twenty -four Wooedcuts from Sketches by the Author, &c. 
‘The Special Large-paper Edition consists of 300 copies, with India Proofs of the Plates. Crown 4to. £3 3s. 
The Embassy at Paris in the Time of Louis XVIII. and Louis Philippe—Life of Lord and Lady Waterford in Ireland—The Famine and Rebellion, 
&c.—The Story of the Indian Mutiny as told in Lady Canning’s Letters and Journals, &c.—Lady Waterford’s Art Work—Recollections of her 


Conversations—Visits from and to the Royal Family, &c. 


BY SIR HENRY ACLAND. 


THE OXFORD MUSEUM. 


With Letters from JOHN RUSKIN. 
A Re-issue, with New Preface by Sir HENRY ACLAND, and a Message from Mr. RUSKIN. 
With New Photogravure Portrait of Mr. Ruskin taken in August 1893, an Engraving of one of the Museum Capitals, and a New Plan. 
Crown 4to. cloth, 4s. net. 
There are 150 Large-paper Copies on Hand- made Paper, with India Proofs of Plates. Crown Ato. 10s. 6d. net. 


A NEW COMP. ETE EDITION OF 


HANS ANDERSEN’S STORIES AND FAIRY TALES. 


With an entirely New Translation by H. OSKAR SOMMER, Ph.D. 
illustrated with over One Hundred Pictures and newly designed Initial Letters by ARTHUR J. GASKIN, Master at the Birmingham School of Art. 
In 2 vols. of 410 or 44) pages. Large crown 8vo. 6s. each. Sold separatelv. 


A few of the iasge-pepet § a ay on a special make of Arnold’s Unbleached Hand-made Paper still remain, 
wn 4to. £2 2s. The Two Vols. not sold separately. 


bad Much the most luxuriously calped translation of Andersen's delightful stories that bas yet appeared. The paper is pleasant to touch, the print pleasant 


to read, and the illustrations are excellent.. 


-- The translation is eminently readavle, and the book so daintily sent forth that it is a joy to have it in the hand.” 


Atheneum, 


“The p’ctures by Mr. Gaskin are quite unlike those of any other edition. They are woodcuts such as we see in early printed books, with the strong lines and 


compact composition which descended from illuminations.’ "—Guardian. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED IN MARCH. 
A NEW WORK BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


VERONA, AND OTHER LECTURES. 


Delivered principally at the Royal and ioaie Institutions, between 1870 and 1883. Illustrated with Frontispiece in colour and about 
Eleven Photogravure Plates from Drawings by the Author. Medium 8vo. cloth, 15s. 
This volume consists of five chapters, four of which were pre, ared by the Author to be delivered as Lectures, during his tenure of the Slade 
* Professorship at Oxford, and one has been written since his resignation. 
‘There will be 250 Large-paper Copies on Arnold’s Tnbleached Hand-made Paper, with India Proofs of Plates, 
large post ato. 30s. 


BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


MODERN PAINTERS. In 5 vols. with all 


the Woodcuts, 1 Lithogranh,and the 86 Full-page Steel Engravings, besides 
3 hitherto unpublished. The Text is that of the 1873 Edition. With all the 
Author's subsequent Notes, and a New Epilogue. Cloth, £6 63, the 5 vols. 


The STONES of VENICE. Complete Edition. 


(Imperia! 8vo.) 3 vols. with the 53 Plates and the Text as originally issued, 
and Index. Cloth, £4 4s, the 3 vols. 


EXAMPLES of the ARCHITECTURE of 


VENICE. With the Text and the 16 Plates as originally published. Cloth 
cover (unbound), atlas folio (about 25 in. by 17 in.), £2 2s. 


The STONES of VENICE: Selections for the 


Use of Travellers. 2 vols, cloth, 5s, each. Fifth Edition. 


The POETRY of ARCHITECTURE ; or, the 


Architecture of the Nations of Europe considered in its Association with 
Natural Scenery and National Character. 
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